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Reliability-Dispatch= 
foolproofness-/7 “hese ax/es 


PP AHE people clamor for news. They demand the newest news—quick! 
r This demand for never-fail reliability is hard on many motor trucks 
= —because they have rear axles, unsuited, even for ordinary truck 
loads. They have modified pleasure-car axles! 


In newspaper delivery the loads are heavy and the service drastically 
severe. Pleasure-car axles can’t stand such loads and such work together. 


It takes a TRUCK axle, with a steel, load carrying I-Beam and a sepa- 
rate driving member, to stand racking news delivery. 


One of the biggest western newspapers has a great fleet of Torbensen- 
equipped trucks. They have averaged over seventy thousand miles each. 
Their service has been reliable, prompt, foolproof. They deliver on time. 


And this has been the experience of Torbensen Drive users in every 
industry. 


Insist on truck-saving, gas-saving, tire-saving, money-saving TOR- 
BENSEN DRIVE. You can get make-good trucks regularly equipped 
with it. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHTO 


TORBENS 


TRUucK DRI 


- Be od 4 : haan 
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TORBENSEN DRIVES 
are made to LAST. Every 
owner gets a GOLD BOND 
GUARANTEE that the I- 
Beamaxlesand the spindles 
willlivethelife of thetruck; 
<3 and that the internal gears 
will last at least two years. 








The I-Beam carries all the load. The 
differential and jack - shaft exclusively 
do all the driving. The differential 
is securely fastened into the large open- 
ing in the expanded part of the I-Beam. 
So these two units—each ‘with distinct 
functions and neither interfering in 
any way with the other—are held to- 
gether in practically perfect, perma- 
nent alignment. 


This is Torbensen Drive. It is rapid- 
ly becoming the standard motor-truck 
drive. 


Torbensen Drive is lighter, by half, 
than any other type of drive. And it is 
emphatically stronger and longer-wear- 
ing. Torbensen Drive pays for itself 
quickly in better truck performance. 


Largest Builder in the World 
of Rear Axles for Motor Trucks 
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Expert Service to Leslie’s Motorists—Free 


o 





HANA ALA 

















Haines, in Leslie’s Motor Review 


WHERE TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 


The highways which cross this continent are now in better condition than ever before, and each month shows a vast improvement. 


Are you thinking of buying an automobile or truck? 


Consult an expert. The expert services of H. W. Slauson, M. E., Editor of Leslie’s Motor Department, are yours, 
as a subscriber to Leslie’s, for the asking. He can help you get the most out of your old car or truck, or advise you in 


the selection of a new one. 


We have been doing this, for the past four years, for thousands of Leslie’s motorists. 


The Motor Department of Leslie’s serves one interest only—that of the motorist. 
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This service is rendered through 


the articles in the twice-a-month Motorists’ Column of Leslie’s, supplemented by the answering by mail of motor ques- 


tions from our readers. 


This includes technical inquiries about problems in the operation of cars, trucks, and motorcycles, and also unbiased 
advice—solely in the interest of the reader—about the selection and purchase of the motor car, truck, motorcycle, 


and accessories best, suited to the reader’s needs. 


If you have any questions pertaining to the purchase, operation, or maintenance of any kind of a 


motor car or truck you can have them answered 


by Leslie’s Motor Department, free. 


Here are a few inquiries, chosen at random to show the variety and comprehensiveness of this question-and-answer service : 


“Ts it a good idea to use a motor as a brake in order to save wear on the brake?” 


“ The transmission case of my motor car leaks oil badly. I am certain there are no hole 
cracks ie wt, and assume that oil escapes between the case itself and the cover.” 


“What is the best preparation to use on my cone clutch to prevent it from slipping? 


sor “How often will it be necessary to replace the valve springs on my delivery car a 


know when such a replacement becomes necessary? 


“T live ina rural mining community. The roads are very bad and there are a number of street. “I am a doctor living in a rural community and wish to invest some ten to 
cars. There are three people in my family. I wish to spend about $1800 for an automobile. dollars in an automobile. I am frequently forced to make long trips at night over very good 


Can you tell me one that would be suitable to these conditions?” 


roads and naturally speed is an important factor in my case. Can you advise 


“IT want to use trucks to supplant horses for a daily 16-mile 1-to-3- 
ton haul from a railroad to an isolated summer hotel. Please advise.” 


Write a letter giving details; or use any of the following coupons, at your convenience. 


——_— — a a a a a 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-26-17 

225 Firru Ave., New York Ciry. 

Gentlemen: ‘ 
Please send me a set of tire record cards, which enables me to maintain a record of 

cost per mile on my tire. My carisa..... , model. 

Name.... 

Address. . . 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-26-17 

225 Firr Ave., New York Criry. 

Gentlemen: 
POWR A... 


Accessories... .. 


Selection or care of tires......... 
Repairs (give nature of trouble) 


MTOUR Ss 5 spond 9/3 33 irs 
*Maps will be furnished as supplements to replies when necessary. The inquirer 
may consult and take notes from the map, returning same without the slightest obli- 
gation; or if map is kept, its nominal price may be remitted to the publisher. 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-26-17 
225 Firru Ave., New York Ciry. 
Gentlemen: 


I am thinking of buying a... er 
(give maker's name and year of model.) 


Please send me free of charge the following information: .. 


Do you own a car? 


Name... oa : a, eae 


Address. . . et Te OT ee ee. Cone ee 


nd how may I 
twelve hundred 


acar?” 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, L-7-26.17 
225 Firru Ave., New York Ciry. 


| Gentlemen: 
| Mi CBINE OF BUVIDED... 2s io. sss ges 0 sits ces eo rrgecespoese 
i 


Nature of business..... Pe atl ee Cee ee rer 


Please send me the following information: 


a ae ee ee ee Oe 


ME ek dicts w elna ataan oe debi gi 2 ch a lies 
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INTERNATIONAL PILM SERVICE 


must have a peculiar gyro- 
scope buried somewhere 
within him to guard against 
sea sickness, or rather balloon 
sickness, which is said by 
those who have been pitched 
about while the balloon tugs 
at its moorings to surpass the 
thrills of life on the ocean’s 
wave. In the picture an 
observation balloon is seen 
dropping to the deck of the 
VU. S. dreadnought Okla- 
homa to which it,is tethered. 
One of the deductions from 
the great Battle of Jutland is 
that in future naval combats 
aircraft will play a réle of 
ever-increasing importance. 
It is believed that zeppelins, 
because of the:r high carrying 
capacity, will become a great 
menace to battleships at sea, 
for if the tons of high explo- 
sives, which a fleet of these 
monsters will have on board, 
are properly landed on the 
enemy’s battle line far below 
great destruction is certain 
to follow. 
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OUR LOYAL BUSINESS MEN 


BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR LANE 


| 

HERE is a small percentage of Ameri- 
can business men who would rob a 
| church or an orphanage, but the percentage is 
| negligible. Our business men come from the 
| same stock as the rest of us and have got as 
| high standards as any other class. And they 
have a bit more vision than most of us, because 
they have broader experience. The theory to 
work upon with the business man is the thing 
to use with the boy, that he is a patriot. The 
first call upon the business man is the patriotic 
call. I took a man from a $30,000 place and 
put him to work at $2,500 by telling him that 
he had a call to the colors. Sentiment is not a 
dead thing. The railroad men at the time of 
the threatened national strike yielded to it, so 
| did the coal men when they volunteered to cut 
| their prices over 30 per cent. 











THREE YEARS OF WAR 


ry QHE war that began three years ago has 
fi brought us three years nearer to peace. It 


has done some other things: 

It has brought us nearer to the time when the 
people of every land shall rule and be the sovereigns 
of the state, and not the servants of a sovereign. 

It has brought the Old World to realize that the 
aristocracy of manhood is far better than the aris- 
tocracy of birth. 

It has taught the New World that there is some- 
thing higher than the making and spending of money 
and that service to humanity is the noblest service 
of all. 

It has taught the whole world the bitter lessons of 
adversity and of the chastening hand which spares 
not those it loves. 

Inhuman, cruel, ruthless, sanguinary, awful in 
every aspect as this greatest of all wars has been and 
must be, it will be worth its terrible toll if it shall lift 
up the eyes of a thoughtless, luxurious, spendthrift 
world ‘unto the hills from whence cometh our help.”’ 

In God we trust! 


LIVE AND LET LIVE! 


y RESIDENT WILSON has publicly demanded 
Pp ‘a just price for everything the Government 
buys, a price which will sustain the industries 
concerned in a high state of efficiency, provide a 
living for those who conduct them, enable them to 
pay good wages and make possible the expansions 
of their enterprises which will, from time to time, 
become necessary, as the stupendous undertaking 
of this great war develops.” 

Everybody will agree with this conclusion. We 
have been thrust into a frightfully expensive war. 
We have just made a war loan of $3,000,000,000, and 
it is to be followed by another equally large, with 
more in prospect. How shall we meet this vast 
expenditure for war purposes? By war taxes, of 
course. Who will pay these taxes? The business 
men of the country? How will they pay them? 
Obviously out of the profits of their business. With 
no profits, there will be no war taxes; with no taxes, 
no war. 

It is foolish to believe that the President or his 
Cabinet officers want to destroy business. They 
want the shops kept open and the workmen kept 
busy. The President has summoned the Big Brains 


y 


of Big Business to Washington. Let him listen to 
them. Don’t let us suspect them. And don’t make 
the business men of the country merely a collecting 
agency to collect war taxes for the Government and 
nothing for the conduct of their own business. As 
Senator Lodge recently said: ‘‘ You are not going to 
get the money to run this war, if you are going to kill 
business. You cannot raise taxes, unless you have 
something to tax. Let private business make all it 
can, and then tax it.” 

This may be going a little farther than the Presi- 
dent does, but it ought not to be difficult to fix a fair 
living profit, and for all to abide by it. But let us 
make no more mistakes. A serious mistake was 
made when Secretary of War Baker upset an agree- 
ment fairly made by Secretary Lane and the Federal 
Trade Commission with the bituminous coal pro- 
ducers to cut the price of coal one half. A mistake 
was made when the price of copper was fixed so low 
by the Government that it involved a reduction 
of wages, as these are fixed on a sliding scale, and 
depend upon the price of copper. A mistake was 
made by Secretary Daniels in proposing a price for 
steel at a figure which meant ruin to many of the 
smaller men in the iron and steel trade, instead of 
calling the manufacturers into a conference to reach 
an agreement, as was finally done. 

The Government has a right to ask that its wants 
should be supplied at lower figures than those of the 
commercial market, but it has no right, as the Presi- 
dent himself has said, to fix a figure that will endan- 
ger national prosperity. It is well enough to talk of 
the needs of the consumer, but let it be remembered, 
as the Commercial and Financial Chronicle points out, 
that “if all business is to have its excess profits lopped 
off and its ordinary profits trimmed, in the desire to 
make things easy for the consumer, from what source 
will come the drastic taxes which are so nonchalantly 
proposed as if the only condition to be met from 
taxation were to demand the taxes.” 

On the authority of that responsible trade paper, 
the Oil Journal, we have authority for the statement 
that Secretary Daniels is fixing the price for oil at 
such a figure that the producers in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and the Mid-Continent field will find it impossible to 
fill the orders. This policy would drive thousands of 
small operators out of business. Facts and figures are 
given to justify the statement of our contemporary. 
This is not in accord with the policy of President 
Wilson. 

Some Congressmen are acting as if they were more 
eager to strike at the business interests of this 
country than to win the war. This was clearly evi- 
denced by the proposition to forbid any person con- 
nected with the Government from selling to it any- 
thing in which he had an interest. As the President 
has summoned to his aid the heads of the largest 
corporations in the country, he did not hesitate to 
write a letter to the author of the proposition saying 
that such legislation would be a calamity. 

Nor did Secretary Lane, one of the ablest members 
of the Cabinet, hesitate to say that the business men 
comprising the Advisory Committee give to the 
Government ‘infinitely more than they receive.” 
He added: “I honor these men and I hope that Con- 
gress will authorize for them an emblem similar to 
that given in Canada and elsewhere showing that 
they are in national service.”’ A splendid suggestion. 
Let us decorate our patriotic unselfish captains of 
industry as other nations have done. 

A fair living price for every commodity the Gov- 
ernment buys, and a fair living price for the con- 
sumer, and a fair wage for labor are all that is de- 
manded by the producers of coal, oil, copper and 
steel. They have as much right to a fair living price 
as have the producers of wheat, corn and cotton. 

Let it be borne in mind that if the Government 
enters upon the task of fixing prices for one com- 
modity, it will end by fixing prices for all. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


ADS! We agree with our esteemed contemporary, the 
New Orleans Times Picayune, that ‘‘even the faddist 

has his merit’’ and that emotional men and women have 
their place in the dispensation of a divine providence. 
But we maintain that the greatest achievements of the 
world have had their foundation in the sober thinking of 
experienced statesmen with a capacity for appreciating the 
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lessons of the past and of forecasting with clear vision the 
necessities of the future. 


Ik EASSURING! It is no secret that the retirement of 
Edward N. Hurley from the Federal Trade Commission, 
in view of theconstructive work he did in behalf of business 
stability, was regarded as a public loss. It is reassuring to 
learn from the address before the Boston Home Market Club 
by ex-Governor J. Franklin Fort, a recent appointee to the 
Commission, that “the one thing that the Commission wishes 
is that the business men of the country shall come to accept 
as true the statement that the Federal Trade Commission 
is organized to help and not harm them.’’ We sincerely 
hope that this statement will be justified by the actions of 
the Commission. ‘‘ Actions speak louder than words.” 


} EFORM! While President Wilson is earnestly be- 
“AX seeching every patriotic citizen to lay aside partisan- 
ship and unite for the common good, it is not pleasant to 
read that in considering the food conservation bill, an ef- 
fort was made to take out of the competitive Civil Service 
list the large number of places it creates. These should not 
be party spoils. Senators Penrose and Lodge were amply 
justified in denouncing this violation of every Civil Service 
reform pledge. The country will stand by them. The 
World might be in better business than sneering at Senators 
Penrose, Lodge, Smoot, Gallinger and Sherman. The Ad- 
ministration has looked to these gentlemen more than once 
for support when it failed to receive it on its own side of the 
House. 


WILLIONS! It is not generally known that the Attor- 
4". ney General’s office of the State of New York com- 
prises the largest law department in the world. The 
amount of litigation loaded upon it from every branch of 
the State Government is tremendous. Few realize the 
work it does, or the protection it gives to the taxpayers of 
the state. Striking evidence of its value has just been 
given in one of the decisions of the Court of Appeals in a 
long and bitterly contested land case which, it is said, will 
save the state the enormous sum of $15,000,000. Attorney 
General Merton E. Lewis, who carried the litigation from 
the lower court and fought it to a finish, deserves the high- 
est commendation not only for his persistence but also for 
the rare ability he displayed in the conduct of the case. 
Public officials of his mould commend themselves to the 
people. 


DEA! Among the many fine pieces of voluntary mili- 

tary service the contribution of the Clinical Club of 
Albany, N. Y., is one of the best. In November, 1915, 
long before the United States entered the war, this club 
began the preparation of a report on the sanitary resources 
of Albany and vicinity. The report is founded on cer- 
tain definite war problems Albany would have to meet in 
case of invasion. Some of these mentioned in the report 
are water and milk supplies, the caring for the wounded in 
hospitals and other buildings requisitioned for the purpose, 
sanitation and other problems conneeted with conceutra- 
tion and detention camps. The organization of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States is sketched and the duty 
of the medical department in detail. Surgeon General 
Gorgas says that the ‘‘ Albany Idea” is so carefully worked 
out and the information contained so voluminous that it 
would be of infinite value to any army surgeon operating 
in that area. The merit of the report is that with few 
modifications it could be applied to the country as a whole. 
Copies of it may be obtained from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, Dr. Joseph A. Cox of Albany, N. Y. 


UDDLE! The New York Times denounces the at- 
+ tempt to add a prohibition amendment to-the food 
bill. It says that this is not the best way to secure prohibi- 
tion and has only resulted in ‘‘a shameful muddle.”” The 
Government has no right to confiscate any business, but 
it has the right to regulate every business. The ‘‘muddled”’ 
measure which the 7imes so severely criticizes opened the 
way for a vigorous appeal by the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association to the press of America to pro- 
test against the confiscation of the property of distillers 
without making just compensation. While the country 
was straining every resource to meet the tremendous bur- 
den of war taxes, and while the Senate Finance Committee 
was laboring under the greatest difficulties to draft a war 
revenue bill, the proposition to add $1,000,000,000 to the 
Nation’s obligations by abolishing the whisky tax, and 
purchasing the stock on hand, was strongly opposed. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal estimates the losses involved 
by the passage of the bill at five billion dollars. Senator 
Simmons, Chairman of the Finance Committee, whose 
patience in fulfilling the serious duties that rest upon him 
has won the highest commendation, felt obliged to protest 
against recasting the entire war revenue bill. With the 
power the States now possess, under the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, to make every one of them “bone dry,” 
there is no reason why the movement to that end should 
not be carried to its final analysis without “muddling” | 
the fiscal policy of the Government. 
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AN AMERICAN 
AND HIS **MINNIE"’ 


Americans who have been actually 
engaged in the great war in France are finding 
it difficult to secure transfers tc the American 
army. Many of them, therefore, are continu- 
ing to fight in the English or French armies. 
Among these is Lieutenant Charles D. Morgan, 
M.C.., of the Royal Field Artillery. He joined 
a branch of the American Ambulance in 1914 
and in May, 1915, was gazetted as licutenant 
in the Royal Field Artillery. Just prior to the 
Somme drive Lieutenant Morgan volunteercd 
for trench mortar service. Letters from hi» 
describe his contingent as taking three sets of 
German trenches. He was wounded by shrap- 
nel in July, 1916, and awarded the Military 
Cross of King George fo: ‘‘ conspicuous bravery 
and efficiency in recent actions about the 
Somme.”’ Lieutenant Morgan was de- 
clared fit for military service about 
November, 1916, and was assigned 
special work. He has recently been 
made acting captain. The photo- 
graph shows Captain Morgan second 
from the left, and a detachment 
of his service about a ‘‘ Min- 
nie,’’ or trench mortar. 
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JOINING HANDS WITH 
MEXICO 
To demonstrate that San 
Diego, Cal., although only a 
few miles from the Mexican 
boundary, is absolutely 
safe, a Friendship Fiesta, 
lasting three days, was held 
recently in that city. The 
neighboring Mexican govern 
or and his staff, accompanied 
by his military band, came 
across the line and partici- 
pated in the festivities, 
which included a great pa- 
rade. Two small boys formed 
one popular feature of the 
latter, one American and one 
Mexican, representing Un- 
cle Sam and Mexico in their 
costumes. The boys carried 
their respective national 
flags but were joined to- 
gether by a floral wreath. 
Five thousand American 
soldiers and sailors took part 
in the parade. For two 
days the Fiesta was held on 
American soil and was then 
continued in Mexico. 
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SELLING PEONIES FOR THE RED CROSS 


BROWN’S PHOTO STUDIOS 


Among the many ways of raising Red Cross funds none is more in keeping with the spirit of the work 
than the sale of flowers. Perhaps the gooi old-fashioned peony has never served a more fitting purpose 
than that to which it was put in St. Paul, Minnesota, when several thousand blossoms, the gift of Mrs. 
S. B. Hoyt, were sold in the business section by ladies of the city and the proceeds given to the Red Cross. 











KIN EY 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR SAVES LIVES IN FLOOD 

When the huge reservoir of the Price River Valley Irrigation Company, near Fair- 
view, Utah, swollen by melting snows from the mountains, gave way on June 25 a 
large section was flooded, causing a property damage estimated at $2,500,000 and 
the loss of two lives. It was one of the worst disasters of the kind in the history of 
Utah. - The loss of life would have been heavier had not the girl telephone operator at 
Fairview, warned by hunters that the dam was giving way, repeated the warning to 
all residents who could be reached by telephone. The bank on which this house 

stood was washed away allowing the structure to topple over into the stream. 
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THE FLOOD AT HELPER, UTAH 


GRIMES 


Houses, business buildings, railroad stations and barns were swept away by the flood. The Denver & Rio 


Grande Railroad was put out of commission when thirty miles of tracks were destroyed. 


Carbon Castle 


Gate and other Utah towns suffered severely and che damage to property is estimated at over $2,000,000. 
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CHINESE BUILDING ARMY 
CANTONMENTS 
Four hundred and fifty Chinese 
refugees who followed General 
Pershing’s force on its march back 
from Mexico are now working on 
the new cantonments at Camp 
Wilson, near San Antonio, Texas. 
The cantonments. will house 
40,000 troops and it will take 
150,000,000 feet of lumber to 
build them. An interesting side 
light on the employment of the 
Chinese lies in the fact that their 
presence within the country’s 
borders is in violation of the law. 
Nevertheless they are now em- 
ployed on government work. 
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FROM LESLIE'S 
WHEN THE SEVENTH MARCHED 
AWAY IN 1861 
August 5th has been set as the day for the 
mobilization of the National Guard of the 
country. On that date the entire National 
Guard will go into training camp preparatory 
to foreign service and 400,000 will be under 
canvas. In the picture above made 56 years 
ago, the famous Seventh Regiment of New 
York is seen marching down Cortlandt Strect, 
New York, to the Pennsylvania Railroad, en 
route for the capit~l, Washington. 


COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
AMBULANCE UNIT OFF TO FRONT 
Hundreds of new American ambulances have 
gone into commission on the western battle- 
front in the past few months. Recently twenty- 
two cars presented by individuals and organiza- 
tions of New York City and vicinity sailed for 
France as the ‘‘ Metropolitan Unit.’’ Among 
the drivers at right is Carl Schweinler, fourth 
from the left, who will drive the ambulance, 
Nelson S. Spencer, donated by his father, 
Charles Schweinler, in whose great printing 
plant, Leslie’s, Judge and many others of the 
leading magazines of the country are printed. 
Among the ambulances are cars donated by 














 & Rio residents of the five New York boroughs, col- 
Castle lege fraternities, college classes, clubs and em- 
00,000. ploye:s of business and manufacturing firms. 
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European powder magazine. On August I, 1914, her 

declaration of war on Russia ended all hope of a 
peaceful settlement of the diplomatic crisis, and one by one 
the great Powers plunged into the long-predicted, often- 
averted European War. On this anniversary week of the 
beginning of the conflagration that has since involved 
almost the entire world, it may be of interest briefly to 
review the salient events of the war with more of a his- 
torical perspective than is possible in our customary 
weekly comment. 

One of the favorite indoor sports of newspaper strategists 
is dividing the war into phases, and the number of phases 
suggested is usually about the same as the number of 
strategists on the job. The most obvious, and on the 


UST three years ago Germany tossed a match into the 
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YEARS OF 


BY HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1915 
RALING in her original plan, Germany now turned 
face, and in I915 organized a swift and energetic 


offensive in the east, while maintaining the defensive in 
the west. Her offensive in the east was a remarkable suc- 
cess in everything, except that it did not fulfil its object—to 
envelop and crush the Russian armies and eliminate Russia 
from the war. A successful Russian attack that was 
threatening to break through the Carpathians and invade 
Austria and Hungary was hurled back in disaster in the 
Battle of the Dunajec, Warsaw was captured, enormous 
numbers of guns and prisoners were taken, but the Russian 
armies, in one of the most remarkable retreats of history, 
maintained their morale, escaped envelopment and finally 
checked the German advance far within the Russian bor- 
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WAR 


merce began, but still with some regard to international 
law through fear of bringing in the United States. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1916 

NCE more Germany turned face in 1916, and started 

this campaign with a furious offensive in the west 
while standing on the defensive in the east. In the months- 
long Battle of Verdun Germany hurled the flower of her 
armies against the French fortress, and after losing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men failed utterly. Though the 
French were hard pressed, the British deliberately con- 
tinued thu:r preparations for the tremendous offensive 
that has since been called the Battle of the Somme. It 
was successful in compelling the Germans to divert so 
many men that they had to abandon their attacks on Ver- 











whole the most satisfactory, division is into calendar ders. Serbia was more thoroughly defeated with the as- dun. It did not break the German line, but it came so 
years—for the reason that winter 

ordinarily ends active military Se oS 

operations, and the important cam- % 


paigns usually result in more or less 
definite decisions between spring 
and fall. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 


Vy YHEN Germany, in August, 

1914, violated Belgium’s 
neutrality and flung her armies 
against the forts of Liege, she 






staked everything on a swift and 
energetic offensive in the west, with 
a delaying defensive in the east 
International law, treaty obliga- 
tions, the hope of keeping England 
neutra!, all were sacrificed to the 
military ‘‘necessity’’ of — over- 
whelming France before slow-mov- 
ing Russia could complete her mo 
bilization. The German plan came 
perilously near to success. But Bel- 
gian resistance proved stiffer than 
anticipated, England accepted the 
challenge without delay and_ her 
small but efficient expeditionary 
force was landed in France with un- 
expected promptness. The dis- 
heartening days of August, when 
the Belgian army was being pul- 
verized and the English and French 
were continually falling back before 
the onrushing German armies, 
were in reality days of fatal delay in 
the German time-table offensive. 
They gave Joffre time to rally his 
demoralized armies, to abandon his 
ill-fated offensive in Alsace and to 
reorganize his forces for the stand 
that saved Paris by hurling back the 
Germans in the Battle of the 
Marne. Germany lost the war in 
those critical days of September, 
1914. Then and there she lost all 
hope of imposing a victorious peace 
at her own terms upon the Allies. 
Since she has fought in effect for a 
draw. Her subsequent victories in 
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1914 availed her little. Hinden- 
burg’s crushing defeat of the Rus- 
sians at Tannenberg, the capture 
of Antwerp and the consolidation of the German positions 
in northern France, looked like great victories, but they 
could never atone for the failure to reach a swift decision 
in the days of August and September. The one dangerous 
attack that came later in 1914 was definitely checked by 
the British in the desperate fighting of the Battle of Ypres. 
There Germany lost her chance of seizing Calais and com- 
manding with her big guns the narrow waters between 
Calais and Dover. Thus the campaign of 1914 may be 
summarized by the statement that Germany was on the 
offensive in the west and on the defensive in the east, and 
that her offensive in the west failed and was turned into a 
defensive, while her offensive in the east succeeded beyond 
expectation and was turned into a victorious offensive. 
Before the end of 1914 British sea power had swept German 
commerce from the seas, held her great battle fleet impo- 
tent in port, and had inaugurated the blockade that was to 
steadily tighten its strangle-hold on German industry and 
food supply.. The same British sea power enabled the 
Allies to conquer the German colonies, one by one, though, 
of course, not all in 1914. Thus in the opening months 
the long planned strategy for a sharp, swift stroke failed 
Germany. Readjustment of plans became necessary. 


sistance of Bulgaria, which after the Russian reverses en- 
tered the war on the side of the Teutonic allies. The Ser- 
bian armies were almost annihilated, and the ‘‘corridor to 
the east”’ now linked up Germany with Turkey and estab- 
lished Mittel-Europa as a fact. The year was a long series 
of reverses for the Allies. Sarrail’s expedition landed too 
late to save Serbia. The British fleet after heavy losses 


failed to force the Dardanelles and the British armies . 


tardily landed at Gallipoli failed likewise and were with- 
drawn. Equally unsuccessful were the Allied offensives in 
the west. The British at Neuve Chapelle and Loos and 
the French in the Champagne attempted to break the 
German lines and were checked with enormous losses. 
Italy entered the war on the side of the Allies and her brief 
offensives were soon. brought to a standstill. The cam- 
paign of 1915 may be summarized by the statement that 
Germany was on the offensive in the east and on the de- 
fensive in the west, and was successful in both directions 
in the sense that she maintained her lines virtually intact 
in the west and won great victories in the east. But she 
failed again in her effort to force a decision that would 
eliminate one of her enemies. The British blockade tight- 
ened, and the German submarine warfare on Allied com- 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW OF THE DECISIVE BATTLES AND IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
FROM 1914 TO 1917. 


near doing so that the following spring the Germans re- 
treated and gave up nearly 1,000 square miles of French 
territory rather than face a continuation of the British at- 
ta¢éks. Italy checked an Austrian offensive, and in an- 
other drive on Trieste captured Gorizia, but was there 
held in turn. In the east the Russians under Brusiloff 
swept forward victoriously and captured hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners and much territory, thereby en- 
couraging Roumania to enter the war on the side of the 
Allies. After a few brief successes the Roumanian armies 
that had invaded Transylvania were hurled back and 
crushingly defeated. Bucharest was captured and only a 
remnant of their country left in the possession of the Rou- 
manian armies which escaped envelopment. In Mesopo- 
tamia an inadequate British force after initial successes was 
repulsed in its attempt to reach Bagdad, and General 
Townshend and 10,000 men were captured after standing 
a long siege in Kut-el-Amara. The campaign of 1916. may 
be summarized by the statement that the Germans began 
on the offensive in the west and ended on the defensive, 
while they began on the defensive in the east and ended on 
the offensive. The British blockade continued inexorable, 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Epitor’s NoteE:—The most far-reaching 
ressages of the Great War are not coming 
rough the spoken or written word of those 
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UNDER SHELL FIRE 


“‘T have been up the line lately in sup 


on work parties, etc. We got 


igh in power. The real inspiration for a _ a — into shell fire a couple of times. It was 
| merica, the spark that is kindling the sleep- | { \ 4 : a curious experience we had on one occa 
19 fires of her people's patriotism, burns not J J A a JAA sion. We werecarrying out and dumping 


n the intellectual generalities of statesmen, 

ut in the simple revelations of devotion to 

uty that come from the Alan Seegers and 

reighton R. Storeys, men gifted with the 

ower of expressing the depth of feeling which inspires the 
illions who jight and bleed and die that Freedom may not 
inish from the earth. 


F it should come to pass that I am called 


BY 







the sacks of earth from a sap. And Fritzi 


CONKLIN MANN presently 


spotted us. There was a signal 


or two dropped and a gun flashed out on 
the hill which Fritzi fell back on in an 


shrapnel burst over our 


the fire of that gun. It 


advance six months since. 


A second or two later a H. E. 
heads. We had a certain unit 


of work to do before ‘dangeling’ and finished it under 


was funny to see the gun flash 


out of the blackness of the night and then to record the 


er of her 

sing hun- to lay down my life on the altar of Freedom, hit, which was sometimes right among us and sometimes 
ough the rejoice, Mother-o-Mine, that it was your among other parties. He was just using the one gun. 
ely con- on’s privilege—nor shed a single tear, for it shall “On many of the trips over the country between the 


offensive 
mme. It 
divert so 
son Ver- 
came so 


not have been in vain!”’ 
Thus wrote Creighton R. Storey, Jr., from the battle- 
ont in France to his mother in Albany, New York, on 
une 6th, three short weeks before his father, the Rev. 
’r. Creighton R. Storey, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, received a one-line cablegram from the British war 



















first of the field guns back 
to be noted that many of 
almost out in the open. 


to the last fifteen-inch naval it is 
our batteries were in action and 


But the one Fritzi was searching 
for he was using one gun for and never getting very close. 
We had a H. E. shrapnel burst about twenty feet over our 
heads as we marched in fours just going up over Vimy and 


crane fice: ‘‘Creighton R. Storey, Jr., killed in action June 24.”’ no one was hurt. I should hate to be that near a shell of 
In the letters of this young soldier—he was only 22 when the same size but of British make. A deal of Fritzi shell 
the end came—there are expressed an exaltation of spirit, explosive is just noise. They have to almost make a direct 
simplicity of faith and a willingness to make the final hit to do any damage Ine six-inch H. E. passed me 
icrifice for the Great Cause that rank them among the with just a foot to spare and just four feet from me. I 
ipreme of the many noble messages this war has furnished could smell it all right, but could hardly feel the concus- 
) the literature of the world. No other period in history sion. Needless to say I moved away as soon as my dignity 
as been so rich in the nobility of self-revelation as the past would permit. 
three years, and in the letters of this young American, who “On the whele, it is not too bad over here. I feel better 
7 crossed the sea to fight under the British flag in the greatest than at any time the last year. Am fed better and can 





sRAD cause for which man has ever battled, there breathes the even get a bit of rest from sleep in a little narrow trench 
true spirit of the heights of sacrifice to which Liberty may 


call her devoted sons. 


























under shell fire. I do not regret leaving the cyclists for it 
seems to me that working and fighting I have really done a 
Throughout young Storey’s letters home run an under- bit, but the cyclists are still in Ontario 
lying consideration and thoughtfulness for the heartaches 
of those he had left behind, a desire to shield his parents 
igainst worry and sorrow, that lend the final touch 
in self-forgetfulness. 

Perhaps the deepest lesson those of us who remain be 
hind can take unto ourselves from these letters of a hero is 
NI i. fuller realization of the sacrifice made by hundreds of 
thousands of men who are laying down their lives on the 
battle-fronts'without one outward manifestation or writ- 
1AN ten word to express the emotions that send them to their 
deaths with a hymn in their hearts, like the singing of 
the morning stars. 


“VICTORY IS MINE” 

*‘T may not be spared to see you again, but it has 
all been worth while. If lam to be given a chance in 
the days to come to prove my right to live in the 
every-day, work-a-day warfare ¢«f which you know, 
just to go home and start will make up everything 
to me. Success is assured. Victory is mine, either 
way. Now, or at the end of a long, useful, worth- 
while life of service. 

““The Canadians have certainly played a big part in the 
war. If only Uncle Sam had taken off his coat a year ago 
so as to have started this spring! Preparations are being 

1ade to train United States troops over here. and it will 
be a great day for me when I 


THE LETTERS HOME 


The latest letter, received by his parents 





_ after his death, was written by the young IN CANADIAN UNIFORM shall be able to meet them. 
oldier on June 12th. In it he says: Perhaps the simple words of courage of his father Let us pray it won’t be far 
SS . se furnish Creighton R. Storey his mest fitting epitaph . * ais we 
. = 4 France, June r2. “It is wonderful how the espousal of a Great Cause distant We il, I hav been 
sT.. It was peculiar that you had your promotes vision and heroism—we did not give him. writing quite a time, and 


We really got him. We have not lost him, but 
found him, because he found himself through devo 
tion to this great Crusade for humanity.”’ 


accident the same day and about the same 
hour that I went ‘over the top’ the 


aa first time. I am hoping you are recovered 


iow. More power to you! Aunt Lizzie 


IS hope the censor will be kind 
a enough to pass my letter 
“You might tell the world 
for me that Sherman made no mistake when 
he said ‘War is hell,’ but he didn’t have 
much of a conception of hell. The awful 


writes that Uncle Lawrence is coming out 
is a Young Men’s Christian Association 
haplain in July. All the Storeys out 
1ere seem to be in good health. Have had 
5 wo skin-deep scratches myself up to date. 

“Yes, we get a lot of United States 
1ews from the Continental edition of the 
atly Mail—just as you are kept in touch 
vith Haig’s latest victories. The end 
nust be very, very near now. The drum 
‘ire which is the great factor in the battle- 
ields of the western front is made up of 
nore guns, big and little, than is believ- 
ible: Try and imagine the artillery action 


ruin of the very soil itself which was once 
fair and fruitful will never admit of another 
war. The man in the future who talks of the 
glory of war will be shot on the spot. Or if 
he just thinks it, he will be destroyed by the 
wrath of God. The guns whose rumble has 
increased steadily in three years to a now 
appalling thunder will be a warning for all 
time. 

““As a man,asan American, as an Albanian, 
I am proud to be where I am. 

“My regret, as an individual, is that I was 











nans re- f last week’s successes. Drum fire from not here two years ago. Asan American, that 
' French welve- and fifteen-inch guns on a front I was not of an American expeditionary 
‘itish at- urther than one sees to left or right and force sailing from New York, August, three 
1 in an- isting for hours. Nothing, nothing could years ago. Asan-Albanian, that I am not a 
as there tand before it. And Fritzi never put a more worthy representative! As a Storey, 
Brusiloff hell over in reply to the heaviest. The that I do not possess more of the admirable 
_ of hunder — the a of the guns is qualities which distinguish my dear, father 
‘eby en- creasing day and night. The ground and mother. 

e of the rembles a full two days’ march behind. “Even if President Wilson has declared 
n armies “he play of the gun flashes at night is as “THE CHILDHOOD SHOWS that the American people have no fight with 
ick and ivid and constant as the northern lights. SEE MAN AS MORNING the German people, I pray that the day will 
1 only a Che officers and men captured in an as- So ~ogn _ rd i come when the dishonored name of Germany 
he Rou- .ult are white and trembling. How they Prepilioe Regained, and noun will no longer be found on the map, and the 
Mesopo- re induced to face the music is more than pong pels Sagar =o = degenerate nation now known as Germany 
sses Was know. Stripes which he carries here as shall, as a nation, cease to exist. ‘Forgive 
General sete hon g Lee tlaagent for agemedbag my trespasses, as I forgive those that trespass 
standing OFF—THE LAST LEAVE-TAKING try’s rolls. against me,’ Amen. And I speak for every 
916 may Hundreds of thousands of boys will be mak- one of the 5,000,000 men who are instrumental 
is began ing their good-byes to home and family in in ministering the justice of the Lord. May it not be long before I shall 


re America early in September, just as youn 
efensive, Storey bade farewell a year ago. thater the 
nded on heartaches and sorrows at parting there will be 
zorable a spirit that will build an imperishable monu- 
UE c ’ ment to American manhood and womanhood. 


be walking up State Street and over Lark, and lifting the knocker at 15 Catalpa 
Drive. Of course ‘I might not be welcome. But, perhaps, I might be 


(Continued on page 135) 
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Exclusive Photographs for Leslie’s from Brown & Dawson 

















CUTTING OUT THE SOLES AND HEELS 
Government contracts call for the finest leather obtainable. Here is a work- 


Ctes ix Saas h > tn Cs at tes & ee man operating the dies and press which cut out the soles and heels that will Thi + teh Seis whee Ganda oh : 4 
ar is hard on shoes and the life of the best pair is soon be on the road to Berlin. The average price of the new shoes is $4.73 is workman is ‘channeling’ the insole where sole an 


but a few weeks. In the bales is leather for uppers. The a pair upper are joined. On this operation largely depends the 
workman holds a “‘side”’ of sole leather. The army has ; wearing quality. 950,000 pairs of marching and 
recently contracted for 2,175,000 pairs. . 1,225,000 pairs of field shoes are being made. 


SOLES, SOLES AND MORE SOLES WHERE SOLE AND UPPER JOIN 
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SEWING THE UPPER = JOINING THE UPPER TO THE SOLE +9 t he 
After the upper is cut from pliable leather the several parts ’ On this powerfu! stitching machine; the sole and upper are there is ne 
are stitched together on sewing machines. United States sol- joined by the strongest of waxed thread. The test of a good shoe sciously a 


diers wear ‘‘Blucher” cut uppers. The Army is to do its lies largely in the quality of the stitching. Cobblers will be added dier in th 
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HOW HEELS ARE MADE th NEARING COMPLETION THE KEEN EYE OF INSPECTION Bs ie 

This machine exerts 5 tons of hydraulic pressure on the After sole, upper and heel are joined the shoe is passed to the Uncle Sam takes no chances on giving poor shoes to his Neithe 
assembled heels. The heel layers enter the machine as single finishers. This man operates an edge-trimming machine which marching soldiers and the government inspection stamp inside said. ‘“‘T 
pieces and come out properly compressed and shaped. smoothes the sole. two million shoes means foot comfort for a million men. I knew 
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A SERB FIGHTING MAN “" 
The Russ is the dominant northern Slav 
and the Serb is the dominant southern Slav. 
They are both fine, simple, wholesome people, 
with just one mistake behind them which has 
kept them from being among those present 
in the world’s galaxy of stars, government. 
The Serb is now fighting for the life of his 
nation and, having a purpose, none fights 
better. The, Serbian soldier above was 
photographed just after he had finished feed 
ing a little Macedonian peasant child, who 
had been lost in the war zone shuffle. 


THE DOMINANT SLAV 


This Russian has nine medals but still he is 
just a soldier. He has fought in the Russo- 
Japanese war and on the eastern Rumanian 
and Balkan fronts of the present war. The 
other Slav, the Serb at the left, was a farmer. 
He has been wounded seven times. Neither 
of these men knows where his wife and little 
children are. When asked why the Serbs 
did not put stripes an the sleeves of their 
soldiers, one stripe for each wound, as the 
French do, a Serb general said, quickly: 
“Their sleeves are not long enough.”’ 


Epitor’s Note—Mr. Pitney has recently 
returned from France after several years’ service 
as a newspaper correspondent. In this inter- 
esling article he discusses the qualities of those 
who make the best soldiers and considers the 
mystery of courage on the battlefield. 


ried and had three children. In civil life he 
ran a drug store, bought from the man for 
whom he had formerly worked and _ less 
than half paid for. 

An hour after our brief conversation he 
reached his destination in the advanced post. 
He was blubbering unashamedly, the tears 











4HE man who knows what fear is is a 
much better soldier than our old friend 
the man whe knows not fear. In fact, 


running over his fat, red cheeks in streams. 
KADEL & NERDERT 


WHERE PURPOSE AND PRINCIPLE ARE NECESSARY And two hours later he crossed that same tir 
de barrage once more on the return journey! 








To stand the strain of trench warfare men must have the support of strong moral courage. 


there is no reason why the man who is con- The terrible artillery fire will shatter the nerve of those who depend entirely on physical Coming back from the Somme battle front 
sciously ; ard s Id n be the best sol- courage much quicker than that of those who understand exacily why they are in the in » late dusk one evening I; Se , - 

sciously 1 coward should not : war. In the trenches, living conditions demand great mental resiliency. The men in the lat lusk poy siciedmdal last septe mber I 
dier in fhe army, and there are many reasons seen at roll call here are living directly in front of an army cemetery. talked with an officer on the staff of the 6th 


why he might be. The im- 
aginative man is at no dis- 
advantage in modern war. 
On the contrary, an im- 
agination that is not over- 
worked to an unreasonable 
degree is a distinct asset. 


Army on the question of 
who makes the best soldier. 





“The intelligent man,” 
he said, ‘‘who has thought 
over the question of why 
he is here, the man who 
knows what he is  fight- 
ing for, makes the best sol- 
dier. To stand the strain of 
the terrific bombardment 
for days and weeks, a 
man must know why he 
is doing {t. Mere physical 
courage is not enough. 
Physical courage will give 
way under the nervous 
strain of the incessant, in- 
terminable pounding of the 
guns 

“There are no men of 
greater physical courage 
than our black Senegalese 
troops. But they are not 
to the work, for their intelli- 
gence is not sufficiently de- 
veloped for the new style 
of warfare. Their first 
time in attack they are 


One of the best soldiers I 
know in France is, if he is 
still living, a rather short, 
stout man — considerably 
over weight — red-faced, an 
excellent dinner companion, 
but totally unheroic in ap- 
pearance. I was with him 
one day when he was or- 
dered to take certain in- 
structions to an advanced 
post to reach which he had 
to cross a-deep line of bar- 
rier fire. We sat half an 
hour or more in silence, 
each busy with his own 
thoughts. Allat once, apro- 
pos of nothing, he said to 
me, 

‘*Are you married?” 

I told him that I was. 

















‘Life insured?”’ he asked. magnificent, superb. They 
“No,” I replied. ill go any place any- 
nn gy gle THE POPULAR HEROES OF THE WAR PRESS ILLOWTRATING ence ee me ee geieelr dors. 
to his ae = ce 8 "yhened e Men of the aviation corps have probably won more renown | Deullin, Captain Heurtant, Captain Guynemer, Lieutenant thing. 1e second time 
inside said. Too fat. than those in any other branch of the service. They are selected Tarascon, Lieutenant Watteau; standing, Adjutant Jailler, Lovell, they are not so good. One 
eek. I knew that he was mar- after severe tests. Here is a group of famous French and Lufberry, Haviland, Johnson, Captain Themault, Willis, Langue 


American aviators. From left to right: sitting, Lieutenant | doc, Tourtay, Varcin, Lieutenant Thaw and Captain Menard. (Continued on page 126) 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE Ameri 
FOR WALKING ON SEAS OF SAND . 
Necessity being the mother of invention, the men of the British forces in Egypt have perfected sand asiesen 
shoes with which to march over the soft, deep sands of the desert. The shoes make sand walking — 
a sport equal to snoweshoeing. The Scot seen here, in order that the photographer should do full asked " 
justice to his shoes, insisted on giving them a prominent position in the picture. breakt 
way: 
my m 
Ersatz 
satz, a! 
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very si 
skimm 
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AN IVY-GROWN RUIN vad ; at ins eager -aoain We & eto =_s price, 
Apparently that is ‘what the photographer’s camera has caught, but in ‘ : tie iS Fo, thes \ Ut edangh edging. ee “ eo person 
reality the picture is not of an Old World castle, but of a mine explosion on were | 
the bitter battle-front in Flanders. The explosion of the mine has thrown a up as 
great quantity of earth into the air and the mixing of dirt, rocks and smoke grediel 
has resulted in the effect here reproduced. The terrain in the immedi charin: 
ate foreground has been devastated by shell fire. , 
howev 
sugar. 
usually 
of this 
any fe 
of rye 
or yell 
took t 
The C 
and, | 
it did 
The 
KADE!. & HERRERT 7 
DESTROYING A TOWN OVERNIGHT “eae 
The picture above and that at the left were taken from the same point within a es 
few hours of each other. The photographer describes the circumstances by ail 
letter as follows: ers 
“On June 4th I secured permission to spend 48 hours in the front-line trench. inhi nd 
After many hours of hard riding over rough roads I reached the headquarters pou nd 
of the French soldiers at the front. From there I had to walk about two miles pound 
in order to get in the front-line trench. The French soldiers that I met there ing it 
were very jovial and good-hearted. One of them told me that if I was interested . and ¥ 
in seeing how an entire village that was being held by the Germans was to be baked 
blown up, he would gladly take me there. Thinking that I could get some good recipe 
photographs I consented to go with him. We arrived at the spot from where colony 
the soldiers were to make their attack and I discovered that they were digging a 7 
tunnel all the way from their trench to the village that was held by the Germans and a 
a mile away. I looked through one of the rifle slots and could plainly see the last of 
village of which I enclose a picture (that above). I asked some of the soldiers ration 
when they intended blowing up the village and they told me that it would be hard t 
sometime the next morning, so I therefore spent all that day and that night nish 1 
in that one spot, sleeping in one of the dugouts. About four o’clock the next sugar 
morning I was awakened by a tremendous roar and jumping up and running out two di 
into the trench I discovered that the village had already been blown up. As it $15.06 
was too dark yet to make any photographs I did not do so, but waited until the fh 
sun was up so that I could get some good pictures. I stood in the same spot on co 
in which I stood yesterday and took a photograph of all that was left of the village son, h 
after the explosion.”’ could 
a plec 
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HOUGH in Germany at the outbreak 


of the war, and remaining there until any price. 





4 Y 40% five cents a pound, but was difficult to get at 





August, 1915, we at no time saw signs 





when we returned to Berlin after the Christmas ( . kK Ie \ NY a recipe I used, one pound of laundry soap 
our perspective, or else something had hap- potassium, soda and borax, the whole mixture 


Not only was food scarce but other neces- 
of suffering on the part of the people, but sities as well. Soap was hardly known. From 
of 1915, we found all changed. Either a five made six pounds, by adding % pound of wash- 
months’ visit at home had materially altered ing powder and a few cents’ worth of ammonia, 
pened to Germany’s economic situation. By MRS. HART DEVISON being boiled ten minutes. 

I ° y. ] st : 
rhe great scarcity of food and of many of the 





There was a noticeable scarcity of raw ma- 


terial; rubber, leather, 
wool, cotton and. other 
commodities were getting 
less and less plentiful. 
Even packages were no 
longer tied up, because 
string and twine, and even 
substitutes made of paper, 
were rarities. Though 
food was fair and not 
over difficult to obtain up 
to Easter, 1916, we gave 
up housekeeping and 
moved to a_ boarding- 
house in order to do away 
with unnecessary worry 
and responsibility. 
Gradually, however, dif- 
ferent edibles disappeared 
from our table and later we 
had substitutes, or ‘“Er- 
satz,’’ for the principal 
articles of food. A little 
American boy at = our 
pension saw the hu- 





necessities of life had a 
bad effect on the morale 
of the people. Persons 
who were law-abiding, and 
whose character was ab- 
solutely above reproach in 
peace times, did not hesi- 
tate to stoop to underhand 
methods to obtain food. 
This often led todire conse- 
quences, as servants, jan- 
itors and employees very 
often denounced their em- 
ployers. For this reason 
people were afraid to dis- 
charge dishonest servants, 
who might retaliate by 
reporting to the police of 
larders filled with forbid- 
den treasures. Many 
rich families bought hun- 
dreds of pounds of cocoa, 
sugar, coffee, and con- 
densed milk, and many of 
the food riots were mainly 


i morous side of it, and due to the unequal and 
—o asked for his mother’s unjust division of sup- 
breakfast in the following plies. 

way: ‘Please give me for Many merchants were 
my mother some coffee fined and sent to prison, 


Ersatz, with milk Er- 
satz, and sugar Ersatz and 
bread Ersatz and butter 
Ersatz.’ This was a 


in consequence of selling 
food above the maximum 
price fixed by the govern- 


ment. Big drygoods stores 
were closed by the authori- 
ties because prices were 
raised on goods which had 
been purchased at the 
regular price. The way 
the people had to stand 
in line for hours in rain 
and snow to get the food 
they were entitled to by 
their cards was _ pitiful; 
they had bread cards, meat 


good illustration of exist- 
ing conditions. Instead 
of coffee they used some 
mixture which had the 
color but none of the in- 
jurious qualities of coffee; 
milk was mainly given to 
small children and_ to 
very sick people. A little 
skimmed milk was ob- 
tainable, and also con- 
densed milk at a_ high 
price, but only by few 
persons. Milkfix and other substitutes 
were principally used. They were put 

up as white powders of questionable in- 
gredients and had to be dissolved. Sac- 
charine, a harmless substitute, lacking, 
however, in nutrition, was used instead of 
sugar. It came in tablet form and was 
usually dissolved in water. A few drops 

of this fluid gave sufficient sweetness to 
any food. Bread consisted of a mixture 

of rye and wheat flour adulterated with potato 
or yellow turnip, Turnips were plentiful and 
took the place of potatoes, which were scarce. 
The Germans seemed to like this vegetable, 
and, powdered and dried, used in the bread, 
it did not taste bad. 

The lack of fats caused the greatest suffering. 
Butter and margarine were hardly obtainable 
by the poorer and middle classes. The 
wile 0 wealthier families bought these fats secretly, 

















cards, butter cards, cereal 
© cextaay siws cards, milk 
— —— te ena . 
GERMAN PRISONERS cards, and often 
OF 1014-15 the conductors 
The soldiers seen here are ; 
types of the prisoners Of the street cars 
taken in the first two years) wore ¢ ; 
of the war. They are ma- we 80 hungry 
ture men, well-clothed, that they asked 
well-fed and in the best of he sida aia ininieaine 
health—splendid specimens t xe Paes a" 
of Germany’s fighting men. for bread cards, 


which were 
worth more to them than money, as the 
portion of bread. allotted to them was 
not sufficient, each individual receiving 
. only 3% pounds a week. Servants were 
dispensed with everywhere because of 
the scarcity of food. 
Count Batocki, the chief of the food 
department, was unable to solve the 
question of food distribution satisfac- 
torily for the big cities. A redeeming 
feature of the government’s food regulation 
was the maintenance of soup kitchens, where 












RRERT 


ces by paying as high as two dollars and more for a the poor and middle classes could get for ten 
french. pound of butter and four or five dollars for a cents a fair dinner, consisting of soup and 
1arters pound of oil. At our pension they made 34 vegetables, or soup, fish and potatoes, or 
) miles pound of butter out of 4% pound, by dissoly- soup, meat or sausage and vegetables, accord- 
: there ing it and adding three tablespoonfuls of flour ing to the different days of the week. 

rested _ and &% pint of skimmed milk. War cakes were The American Chamber of Commerce 
‘to be baked with one egg instead of four, as the opened an American Relief Kitchen in Berlin 
e gued recipes usually called for, and in our American in 1914. At first funds were collected among 
=e colony we enjoyed these at our bridge parties the members of the American Colony in 
aha and afternoon sewing bees until toward the Berlin, but later, when the kitchen was re- 
ee the last of our stay, which ended with the decla- opened in another part of the city, the money 
oldiers ration of war by America, when flour was too yas sent mainly from the United States. I was 
uld be hard to obtain and the hostess could only fur- asked by the Chamber of Commerce to organ- 
night nish the tea, while the guests brought the ize the work for the ladies there, all of whom 
b.next sugar or saccharine. Geese, worth about 2 were required to be American citizens, and I 
x Saad two dollars in peace times, commanded from Caene-anae helped there a week at a time. At the 
As it 1. . te GERMAN PRISONERS OF 1917 ; ° . ; 

inn eee $15.00 to $18.00 each. Eggs could be bought see Sheeme seman Semon ties onsen eiineiaean ities anamn aina tas Mi American Relief Kitchen two hundred people 
b agot on cards only, two eggs a month for each per- in the first years of the war. These youths are admittedly members of the clase were fed daily, but there were other kitchens 
village son, but, secretly and taking a great risk, we of 1918, and are from 16 to 18 years old, some even younger. The uniforms which in many cities, where 100,000 were provided 


they are wearing were, from their ill-fitting appearance, evidently made for men of 
larger stature. The French officer who is inspecting the prisoners towers above the 
tallest member of the squad. 


for. In smaller places the scarcity of food was 
(Continued on page 127) 


could get them at some stores at twenty cents 
apiece. Rice, instead of six cents, cost seventy- 
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THE FISH WITH THE EXPLODING HEAD 
While the torpedo -s che main weapon of the destroyer and the submarines, the battleship and cruiser 
also carry the slim steel missiles. One torpedo or “‘ten 14-inch shells” properly placed will sink a battle- 
ship at the same cost expenditure. In the picture a torpedo is being hoisted on board a battleship. 


HOISTING AN ARMOR-PIERCING PROJECTILE 
The 16-inch, 15-inch, 13-inch, 12-inch and 10-inch guns hurl only armor-pierc- 
- ing shells. Shells for service are issued loaded and fused and are marked with weights 
and other information. The projectile for the 15-inch gun weighs 1950 pounds. 
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breadth of vision, that I became his 
ardent supporter from that mo- 
ment.’’ He contributed liberally to 
_ a the Wilson campaign fund and 
story of the man who 1s stated to have x | worked assiduously among his finan- 
the greatest power in purchasi g in "7 LT - j j cial friends for Mr. Wilson’s elec- 
the markets of the world that any man =e tion, but he took no part on the 

s ever possessed. . 3 i - . : = Tao , , hustings, for, as he says, he never 
_s BERNARD M. BARUCH, KEEN BUYER, PURCHASING made . speech in his life. After 
HAT America, in her hour of AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT Mr. Wilson’s election, he con- 
necessity, is able to avail sistently supported him, without 
herself of the financial genius any political rewards or desire for 


of Bernard M. Baruch is due to BY WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD political advancement. However, 


Epitor’s Note. In the third ar- 
ticle of LESLIE'S series on ‘‘ Men Who 
Are Winning the War for America,” 
Mr. Crawford gives the interesting 





























the advice of the world-renowned phrenologist, Dr. Fowler. when the National Council of Defense was formed, the bill 
‘‘How did Bernard happen to get into finance,” you ask? also authorized the appointment of an advisory commission, 
“T'll tell you,” began his aged father, Dr. Simon Baruch. and he was asked to become a member of this body. Each 


cabinet member of the council was allowed by the Presi- 
dent to suggest a member of the advisory, commission, 
and Baruch was the selection of Josephus Daniels. 

This appointment came to him, not as a reward for 
financial contributions or political activities, but, 
because the country needed the best brains in 
the financial, industrial and labor worlds to 
aid in the management and conducting of 

the war. The Government needed men of 
executive ability, men who had a grasp of 
affairs, and Baruch was chosen as one 
of ‘‘the select.’ He accepted the ap- 
pointment at a great financial loss, 
cutting himself loose from all busi- 
ness and devoting his entire time 
to the nation’s needs. Dr. Baruch 
informs me that his son had under- 
written a large munition enterprise 
that has become a veritable gold 
mine, but, feeling that he could not 
with justice to himself, and the 

Government be placed in a position 

where he might have occasion to be 

both selling and purchasing agent, he 
sacrificed his interest and control at 
a lossof more money than the aver- 
age man would make in a lifetime. 

The members of the advisory com 

mission were not selected in advance as 
particular heads of the various boards 
afterwards formed. Upon organization, 

each member was assigned to that duty with 
which he was most familiar, and Baruch, on ac- 

count of his large experience in copper and other 
ores, was made chairman of the raw materials 
committee. He has conducted his board with signal 
success. He originated a policy in the handling of the 
contracts for the purchase of Government supplies which 
has since been adopted by all the other members of the com- 
mission. He organized each individual industry, having the 
members appoint a president and directors to manage their 
players with intense interest. His face was aglow as he affairs. He then purchased directly from each organized in- 
watched the high stakes being lost and won. ° I ordered him dustry, allowing the members to pro rate the Governmental 
home at once, severely reprimanded him for visiting such orders among themselves. This plan has greatly simplified 
places and told him that as a punishment he must take the the nation’s business, and has enabled it to avoid confusion 
first train back to New York in the morning, without enjoy- and delay. 
ing his usual Sunday holiday. Bernard obeyed me, but Mr. Baruch has secured the confidence and cooperation of 
big business, has avoided all favoritism and has placed the 
Government’s purchasing facilities on a safe, accurate, eco- 
nomical and speedy basis. So that for the first time, in any 
war, the conventional army contractors who have always 
amassed fortunes have been eliminated. So. well has he 
conducted the management of his board, that it is under- 
stood he will be appointed the general purchasing agent for 
the United States Government and its allies. The slogan 
will be: 

“IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL TO UNCLE 
SAMUEL—SEE BARUCH.” 

Mr. Baruch prides himself on the fact that his word is his 
bond, that he has never gone back on his friends, or taken 
undue or unjust advantage of an enemy, that while he has 
many enemies, he meets them fearlessly and his fights are 
conducted above board. The belief was widely spread at the 
time of the leak in Washington when the President gave 
out his peace message that Baruch had advance informa- 
tion as to the purport of the President’s message. This he 
emphatically denies: 

“In my entire business career,’’ he says, ‘I have never re- 
ceived or given or acted upon any inside information on 
any subject connected with financial matters. Inside infor- 
mation and credit would break the Bank of England. Aman 
who depends on inside information loses his perspective. I 
base my judgment upon a careful study of economic con- 
ditions and act accordingly.” Even the cynical Lawson 
testified in the leak trial that the charges were false, and 
Baruch was exonerated by the leak commission in the most 
complimentary manner. 


It was a chain of circumstances. You see, when Bernard 
was a boy, we took him to Dr. Fowler, a thing that was 
quite in vogue at that time. We had intended to have 
him follow my profession of medicine, but the 
phrenologist said it would be a shame to make, a 
doctor out of this boy, that while he would 
make a good physician, he was cut out for 
big business. 

““He would make a great railroad 
president, or an eminent financier,’ said 
Dr. Fowler. ‘He has big visions and 
ought to be allowed to cultivate them. 
He is a practical dreamer and could 
make his dreams come true!’ This 
did not make much of an impression 
on me, but it sank deep into his 
mother’s heart. She determined that 
her boy should establish a name for 
himself in the financial world. She 
impressed on his mind from the be- 
ginning that he was to be a financial 
genius. 

‘One day, they were walking down 
Fifth Avenue. They passed the pa- 
latial home of the Whitneys. She 
pointed it out to him, saying, 
‘Bernard, one day you will live in a 
great, big house like that, and it will 
be all your own.’ She believed in his 
future financial triumphs. The idea was 
transferred to his mind, the seed was 
planted. It needed only opportunity to d 
velop, which came about in a peculiar way. 
When Bernard was about Ig years old, his mother 
and I were spending the summer at Long Branch, 
and he being employed in the city came down for 
week ends. One Saturday night Bernard failed to show 
up until late. His mother became anxious, and sent me out 
to find him. Remembering that most of the young bloods 
frequented the club houses, I went to one of the fashionable 
places, and there I found him, not gambling but watching the 


- 


A BIT OF PRIDE IN LANDING A LARGE ONE— 
MR. BARUCH ON A FISHING TRIP 





seemed very much depressed and disheartened by my severity. 
He was his mother’s darling, and she noting the look of 
suffering and humiliation upon his face, followed him to the 
city on the next train to comfort him. On the train.she met 
a New York banker who informed her that he was looking 
for a young man to learn the banking business. Quick as a 
flash, she thought of the advice of Dr. Fowler, and that this 
was the opportunity for Bernard for which she had waited so 
long. He accepted the position offered.” 

Thus began the financial career of Bernard M. Baruch, a 
career in which he has been exceedingly successful. 

Mr. Baruch is not a politician; he had been too busy 
accumulating the shekels to take an active interest in poli- 
tics, until Mr. Wilson’s first campaign. At that time he was 
invited by Mr. William F. McCombs, then chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, to meet Mr. Wilson, at his 
hotel in New York. 

A friend says in regard to this visit: ‘I am quite sure 
that Bernard would never have taken an interest in politics 
or held any public office had it not been due to his intimate 
association with Mr. William F. McCombs, who was a fel- 
low member of the board of trustees of the College of the 
City of New York. At the meetings of the Board they be- 
came good friends, and when McCombs took up the duties as 
Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, he suc- 
ceeded in interesting Baruch in Mr. Wilson’s campaign and 
arranged a meeting between them. By the way, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Bernard was persuaded to accept a 
trusteeship of his alma mater. He said that, while he con- 
sidered it a great honor, he was too busy to engage in public 
affairs. I am convinced that this acceptance and consequent Bernard M. Baruch was born in Camden, S. C., on August 
intimacy with McCombs is responsible for his entering into iT 19th, 1870. His father was a famous physician in South Car- 
national affairs.” — olina, and a surgeon in the Confederate army from 1862 until 

In speaking of this visit Mr. Baruch says: ‘‘I was so THE END OF A DAY'S HUNT—IIUNTING the surrender at Appomattox. His mother’s family, the 
impressed with the man’s high ideals and uprightness and IS MR. BARUCH’S FAVORITE SPORT (Continued on page 134) 
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A COMPANY HOME AT 
MADISON BARRACKS 
Candidates for commissions 
in the various officers’ train- 
ing camps must make their 
own beds, and go through 
the same ‘‘home-making”’ 
routine that cadets at West 
Point are put through. Only 
uniforms are allowed in HARE 
camp. All clothing not of a FENCING 
military nature and articles Though the sword is 
other than those called for 4 4 no longer carried by 
in regulations are packed . officers in field service, 
away. Inspection is the « the army has on its 
bane of those men who have . ‘ . ” rolls many splendid 
never been noted for neat- ; my ; fencers. The two offi- 
ness and many are the black bh. tie " . ‘ ‘ cers above are having 
marks given for careless ‘ , ‘ : ee a bout in the street. 
bed-making or lack of : ea : ‘ “Keeping in form” 
trimness in personal appear- ‘ 4s yo ; i, : might be the term 
ance. Two rooms or can- ‘ Se , ; , : applied. 
tonments such as_ that x. . 
above are occupied by each 
company, 





HARE 
SKIRMISH DRILL 
AT THE PRESIDIO 
The sole aim of rifle 
training for the soldier 
is to make him a good 
shot under war condi- 
tions. The men in the 
officers’ training 
camps are learning to 
handle guns and to 
shoot properly that 
they may teach the 
men of the National Army which goes into camp this fall. The line seen above is practicing 
rifle work in the sitting position in which the governing conditions are a proper and comfort- 
able position for the body, the use of the rifle sling and practice. 


LEARNING TO BUGLE ses 


The bugle is the great music weapon of war. Its notes are the first thing 

heard by the soldier in the morning and the last at night. Calls, ceremonies 

and signals are given by the bugle, which has entirely displaced the drum 
in the army. 


Bars 
SIX CAPTAINS OF SIX COMPANIES REPORT ALL PRESENT 
These six company commanders at Fort Riley are reporting to the regimen- 
tal adjutant. In reporting on squads, platoons, companies, battalions and 
regiments the regulations prescribe forms which are rigidly followed. 
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ITH THE BRITISH IN RUSSIA 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR LESLIE'S FROM THE CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 



































vA 
AUTOMOBILE WHEELS UNDER A 
A 3-POUNDER 
n a war in which figures on any single phase 
run into hundreds of thousands and mill 
ions, be the count in men, money, or 
supplies, when the dai'y activity of 
is hundreds of miles of battle-front is 
by unmentioned in the news of the 
ce, war, it is not strange that the 
its interchanging of large bodies of 
lid troops among the Allies has at 
ffi- tracted slight attention. Little 
ing is read about the thousands of 
et Russian soldiers fighting on the 
oll soil of France or of the skilled 
rm Eng ish wo:kmen, railroadmen 
and artillery experts aiding the 
Russians along the’ castern front. 
Yet the interchange of troogs and 
the recognition of deeds of heroism 
and accomplishment shown by the lib- 
eral decoration of ‘‘attached”’ officers and 
men has gone far toward cementing a spirit 
of friendship and appreciation among the 
Allied nations. Inthe picture above English 
artillerymen attached to the Russian army are seen 
= with a three-pounder, which has been mounted on a car- 
1 es ‘ AEG : ; riage made from automobile wire wheels mounted double. 
vm AN ARMY SANTA CLAUS — . — 
d Up in Alexandrovsk and Arch 3 
li- angel, where England lands the 
he supplies furnished to Russia, 
ig the reindeer is still to be 
to reckoned with in solving trans- 
to portation problems. Many a 
at load of much-needed supplies 
ne has been started on the over- 
ig land journey to the waiting 
t- army behind a reindeer team, 
such as that shown above. 
ay 


RAILROAD BUILDING 
BEHIND THE LINES 


When the engineering story of 
the war is told the world will 
learn of vast railroad mileage 
and military roads construct- 
ed under the spur of military 
necessity. In Russia, Asia 
and Egypt hundreds of miles 
of new tracks have been laid. 
Rolling stock, however, has 
deteriorated greatly in all the 
warring nations and the end 
of the war will be the signal 
for a replenishment that is 
impossible while the nations 
are in a death grapple. The 
British soldiers seen at the 
right are engaged in building 
a new track. 
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On July 3d, the Navy Department announced the safe arrival at a French port of the last con- 
tingent of General Pershing’s expeditionary force, after having been twice attacked at night by 
German submarines. No American ship, however, was hit and no American life was lost. Naval 
gunners report the sinking of one submarine in the first night attack. A statement made by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels says in part: 

“It is with the joy of a great relief that I announce to the people of the United States the safe 
arrival in France of every fighting man and every fighting ship. The transports bearing our troops 
were twice attacked by German submarines on the way across. On both occasions the U-boats 
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were beaten off with every appearance of loss. One was certainly sunk, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the accurate fire of our gunners sent others to the bottom. 

“‘An ocean rendezvous had been arranged with the American destroyers now operating in Eu- 
ropean waters in order that the passage of the danger zone might be attended by every possible 
protection. The first attack took place at 10:30 on the night of June 22. What gives it peculiar 
and disturbing significance is that our ships were set upon at a point well this side of the rendezvous, 
and in that part of the Atlantic presumably free from submarines. The attack was made in force, 
although the night made impossible any exact count of the U-boats gathered for what they deemed 
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'ES FLEET REPULSES SUBMARINE ATTACKS 


laughter. The'high-seas convoy, circling with their searchlights, answered with heavy gunfire, 

i its accuracy stands proved by the fact that the torpedo discharge became increasingly scattered 
nd inaccurate. It is not known how many torpedoes were launched, but five were counted. 

“A second attack was launched a few days later against another contingent. The point of assault 


was beyond the rendezvous and our destroyers were sailing as a screen between the transports and 


Ilharm. The results of the battle were in favor of American gunnery. Not alone did the destroy- 
ts hold the U-boats at a safe distance, but their speed also resulted in the sinking of one submarine 


atleast. Grenades were used in firing, a depth charge explosive, timed to go off at a certain distance 


under water. In one instance, oil and wreckage covered che surface of the sea after a shot from 
a destroyer at a periscope, and the reports make claim of sinking. Protected by our high-seas con- 
voy, by our destroyers, and by French war vessels, the contingent proceeded and joined the others 
in a French port.”’ 

After this statement had been made, it was charged in Washington that important details appear- 
ing in the statement had not been included in the report of the fleet commander but had been added 
by the chairman of the Committee of Public Information, George Creel. A demand for Admiral 
Gleaves’s report and an investigation was made in Congress 
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DIXIE OFFERS A 
PROMISING 
SWIMMER 

If the hopes of Dixieland 
are realized, Hunter Mc 
Donald, of Nashville, 
Tenn., captain of the 
relay team of the Aqua 
tic Club of his native 
city, and the 40-yds 
champion of his State, 
will, in the near future, 
take his place among the 
nation’s speediest swim 
mers. His best record 
for the 40-yds. dash, ina 
60-foot pool, is just under 
21s. He will enter Cor 
nell this fall, where he 
expects to further de 

velop his abilities as a 
swimmer. This fine ex- 
ample of  clean-living 
Young Americais a mem- 
ber of the Y. M. C. A 
and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity track team, and has 
won unusual athletic 

honors in the field. 


THE WORLD OF 


BY ED A. GOEWEY 
THE OLD FAN) 





ROSS SETS 
NEW SWIMMING 
RECORDS 
Norman Ross, of the 
Olympic Club, San Fran- 
cisco, one of the Pacific 
Coast’s numerous school 
of human fish, is proving 
the swimming sensation 
of the year. After setting 
new records in the East 
ern championships, he 
returned West, and 
promptly, at Del Monte, 
Cal., upset the records 
for the 200 yds. and 220 
yds. swims, making the 
former distance in 2m. 
4s. and the latter in 2m. 
19s. More recently, at 
an Diego, in a single 
day’s A. A. U. contests, 
he won all of the seven 
events he entered. His 
greatest feat was in 
covering the mile in 24m. 
10s., lowering the na- 
tiona. record established 
by Ludy Langer by 
49 1-5s. Incidently in 
this event he was cred- 
ited with having beaten 
eleven other A. A. U. 














records for intermediate 
distances. 





COAST SWIMMING CHAMPION RETURNS 
The return to swimming competition of Mrs. Ernest Smith, formerly Miss 
Marguerite Brack, of San Francisco, promises interesting developments. When 
she retired about two years ago she was swimming at record speed, but recently 
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appears faster than ever. In the Golden Gate Marathon she actually outswam 

the winner, Miss Frances Cowells, although victory was awarded the latter 

because Mrs. Smith finished outside the line set. As Miss Cowells has to her 

credit several middle-distance records, made within the last few months, it ap- 

pears as if Mrs. Smith will be the rival who will give her the hardest battles to 
retain her laurels. 
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PAUL THOMPSON 
SHOOTS APPLES FROM 
HIS DADDY'S HEAD 
Willie Carleton, seven years old, 
of Norwood, O., is the most 
youthful of the modern William 
Tells. At a distance of thirty 
yards he shoots apples from his 
father’s head and snips silver dol- 
lars from his parent’s fingers. The 
shooting prodigy is not a profes- 
sional, but has been using his 
trusty jlittle twenty -two calibre 
rifle since he was five years old, 
*‘just for fun.’’ Recently he en- 
tered a competition against 
twenty men drilling for war 
service and made nineteen hits out 
of a possible twenty. The next 
highest score was sixteen. 





U. S. ARMY TRACK TEAM MAKES GREAT SHOWING AT MANILA 
Here is the All Army Track Team of Manila, Philippine Islands, the greatest aggregation of athletes ever assem- 
bled in the Orient, which recently won the P. A. A. F. open meet by a score of 87 points to 40, at Manila. All of the 
athletes are soldiers in the United States Army, and their efforts, which resulted in the smashing of eight Philippine 
records, will go a long way toward giving track work an additional boom in the islands. It is acknowledged to be 
one of the finest track teams in any army. 





LONGBOAT RUNNING Flanders with the ‘Princess 











AND FIGHTING Pat” regiment for a long time, 
but has taken place in many 
athletic contests behind the 
lines. Recently at a competi- 
tion held at the Canadian 
headquarters in France he 
romped home ahead of a big 
field of champion contestants 
from many nations in the 
three-mile cross country race. 
Longboat has served as a 
scout with the Canadian 
troops and has been with the 
U. S. Naval Reserves. 


Among the famous athletes 
who distinguished themselves 
in this country before the war, 
and who have won additional 
honors since taking up arms 
in the cause of the Allies on 
the European battlefields, is 
Tom Longboat, the Indian 
Marathon winner. Tom, who 
won many distance races both 
in this country and Canada, 
his home, has been fighting in 





VAN COURT 
GEYER PROVES EXERCISE 
REAL FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
Albert Geyer, of Los Angeles, for- 
merly world’s champion tumbler, 
has proved that a good man can’t 
be kept down and that sometimes 
they do ‘‘come back.”’ Thirty-two 
years ago Geyer retired from ac- 
tive athletics. Sometime ago, 
finding that rheumatism and stom- 
ach troubles were making him an 
invalid, he determined to resume 
his athletic work. The result of his 
experiment was marvelous, for in 
less than a year he regained most 
of his old-time skill and speed, his 
ills disappeared and today he is 
in as fine physical condition as 
most athletes less than half his age. 
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\. PUTS ALL OTHERS 


IN THE DISCARD 


LATER THAN THE BIGGEST 
, AND 
\ MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
BY SEVERAL 
YEARS 








Wisdom is founded upon the knowledge of facts. 


mentally but the systematic absorption of facts. 
edge—are the indis} ensable tools of progress. 


which, being wholly, 


ments, 


figures 


MADE IN AMERICA 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


is the work of a large body of American 
scholars who have gathered, from the remote 
past and the immediate present, all the in- 
teresting facts in connection with every subject 
of human interest—person, place or thing. 
It covers information found in no other En- 
cyclopedia. Its arrangement is so simple 
that every bit of its vast store of information 
is instantly accessible. Its broad scope and 
the up-to-dateness of all its information make it 
a work of the most particular utility to the 
professional and the business man, the student 
and the home circle. In format and typog- 
raphy it combines features that stamp it with 
a distinctive individuality, pleasing to the 
eye and grateful to the hand. Each volume 
is 758 by 5% inches. The g volumes occupy 
a shelf space of 13% inches. The bold cap- 
tions and the clear type in which the body 
of the text is printed are features that among 
many others make EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA an instrument of the 
highest efficiency. 


FOR AMERICAN READERS 

The subject matter, treatment and arrange- 
ment of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA show clearly that its editors had a keen 
appreciation of the needs of the modern Ameri- 
can man and woman. 

We Americans are a busy people. We have 
no time for or patience with the irrelevant. 
When we consult a work of reference we do so 
in most cases for a specific fact—not for an 
elaborate treatise when the fact sought for 
can be visualized in a few words. 





Facts 
The importance, therefore, 
of getting these wie from a source satainted by | 

For yéars the chief sources of our knowledge hz haa been Encyclopedias 
or in large part, of foreign make, 
torted or altogether inadequate views of American endeavor and achieve- 
while entirely ignoring American men and women 
in the foreground in many spheres of modern activity. 
have stirred our national pride as never before to a realization of the 
splendor of our own accomplishments, and of 
America has contributed to the world’s progress. 


I. ducation is funda- “Know America 


Accurate Knowl- 
yrejudice or partiality. 
have given dis- 
issued EVERY 


subjects ee 
instead « 


who stand 
Recent events 


the number of great 


The new plan on which EVERY AMERICAN’S EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA has been constructed enables it to give 
its readers the greatest service in the least possible time. 
The old plan or method, which originated over a century 
ago, and is still followed by publishers of Encyclopedias, 
makes them virtually a collection of elaborate treatises 
with all related subjects grouped under one big, general 
heading, often necessitating on the part of their users much 
tedious searching for the facts desired. In EVERY 
\MERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA every item of know]l- 
edge is as quickly found as a name in a directory. You 
want information, say about the Danbury Hatters’ Case. 
You don’t have to dig it out of some long article under a 
caption like Important Legal Decisions or History of Capi- 
tal and Labor. You will find the facts given right under 
its own name. You want to know about the history of 
Conscription, or about the Titanic Disaster, or the Colorado 
Strike or the Kiev Case—simply turn to these headings in 
their alphabetical order and get your information without 
amoment’s loss of time. Could fact finding be made easier? 
Could a greater incentive be offered for self-education, 
which is the only real education? 


Later by Several Years Than the Biggest 
and Most Expensive Encyclopedias 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years that the 
big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances are now 
hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great world war 
has drawn into its vortex the most powerful nations on 
the globe. Developments of the most stupendous and far 
reaching importance have taken place, with imtense 
activity in scientific discovery and mechanical invention. 
New leaders have sprung up and taken the place of those 
who held the center of the stage only a few short years 
ago. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
It is to the ‘“‘new” order that EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, new in 
method, new in telling all about the newest things while 
not neglecting the oldest. 

Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its in- 
formation can be adequately realized only by actual 
examination and use of the work. But it may be said 


without exaggeration that for up-to-dateness, timeliness, 


AMERI- 


comprehensiveness and convenience EVERY 


CAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is without a rival. 


AM 





First” 
throughout our broad land. 
for a fairer presentation and a more comprehensive statement of Ameri- 
can standards and achievements, 
many great names that 
roll in every department of human endeavor, 
ANERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

special interest to 
shee European point of view 
psa men and women space usurped in 
Kuropean mediocrities 
omitting no foreign subject of importance. 





should be the 
It is in 


slogan of every patriot 
response to a very clear demand 


and for a broader knowledge of the 
America has contributed to the world’s honor- 
that the publishers have 
which treats all 
American readers from the American 
which gives to the lives of 
other Encyclopedias by 
International in Scope, 


which 1s thoroughly 


OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
places EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA with- 


in the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figuring 
that the demand will call for the distribution of thousands 
of sets monthly we can maintain the present “~~ nductory 
price and terms only so long as savings in cost of manu- 
facture can be effected by the placing of orders for unusually 

large editions with the printers and binders 
the present introductory price will be immediately .d- 
vanced. 

EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and the most expensive [:ncyclopedia: 
at a small fraction of their cost. Here is true efficiency 
with true economy. 


DON’T BE A “‘SLACKER’’ 


in the duty you owe yourself and your family. Send for 
your set immediately and thereby secure the advantage 
of the present remarkably low introductory price. 


35 otherw ise, 


ONLY Brings You The Entire Set. 9 Vol 
umes: Each 758 x 5% inches. Special 
Library Weave Extra Durable Cloth, 


$ with Label Stamped in Gold. Catch 
Words in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 
1,000 Illustrations. Pronunciation Clearly 
indicated of all Names and Common Word 
and Phrases treated in the text. Latest 
SENT Statistical and Industrial Facts in Con- 
nection with American and Foreign Cities 
NOW and ‘Towns. 
A Whole Year in which to pay the balance if desired. 
Send the dollar and coupon today. We prepay charges. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


PBRUNSWICK § SUBSCRIPTION CO., L.-7-26 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 9 volume, Cloth 
| bound, set of EVERY AME RICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the ull In 


tr roductory Price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more 
following receipt of books. Otherwise I will within 
| ask for instructions for their return, at you 
| to be refunded on their receipt. 





| Name. 
| Address. . 
| Occupation State 
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he (ood Things 
- Of the World 


The fragrant orchards and sun-kissed fields of a 
score of foreign lands contribute their choicest 
fruits and sweets to make Coca-Cola delicious and 
refreshing. Is there any wonder that its distinctive 
deliciousness and wholesome purity have not been 
successfully imitated? 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE AIR MAN 


By Francis A. Collins 


Author of “The Camera Man,” etc. 


A POPULAR book of information and entertainment in the most ro- 
mantic and thrilling field of men’s deeds today, and the field in which 
America will give her most dramatic demonstration of power in the world- 
war. It almost seems as if the air was a natural element for men to move 
about in, for their conquest of its problems has been so complete and so 
quick. It is said that four hundred minutes of training in the air gets an 
adaptable aviator over its primary difficulties. 


“The Air Man” gives, in succinct, vivid style that is not too technical 
for the lay mind and yet never departs from a clear exposition of its subject, 
a picture of the immense strides—or shall one say flights—that aviation 
has made since the Wright brothers introduced it successfully to the world. 


There are chapters on training the tyro and the qualifications, physical 
as well as mental, necessary to become an expert; the art of navigation and 
the recently devised mechanical arts that make it almost as safe as auto- 
mobiling; types of aeroplanes, their cost and up-keep, together with record 
of flights in this country and abroad; methods of use, such as for hunting, 
exploring, business, pleasure or war, giving graphic illustrations in each 
case; the progress of aviation in the Great War, with its remarkable 
but inspiring code, the “Chivalry of the Air”; and, last but not least, the 
gratifying record of American achievement in aerial scouting work during 
the Mexican campaign. 


All in all, this is a book that holds the attention, and makes the heart 
beat faster; it will have a tremendous appeal for aroused America —young 


and old. 





12 mo, 300 pages. Illustrated from photographs. 
At all bookstores. Price, $1.30. 








Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York 
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WILL YOU MAKE A GOOD SOLDIER ? 


(Continued from page 115) 


‘cannot be sure of them. The third 
time—. Well, one would better not try to 
make use of them three times. 

“On the other hand, the intelligent man 
improves with each new experience. He 
appreciates the danger more fully, to be 
sure, but, also, he understands it 
His respect for it increases, but his fear 
becomes intelligent, not blind, unreasoning, 


and he becomes not careless but careful. He | 


takes the little precautions that the new 
'soldier ignores. And because he knows 
|why he is here he can stand the nervous 
strain that breaks down a man who does 
not think.” 

The men who have engaged in this war 
from a love of adventure, a wish for excite- 
ment, an idea that it is a fine thing to be a 
soldier and wear a uniform, do not, as a rule, 
make good soldiers. This is not the kind of 
a war forthem. It is not a war that requires 
from a man only unlimited physical courage 
at varying intervals and the capacity to en- 
dure hardships for long periods. It is a war 
that requires first of all moral force, the 
stamina that conies from the belief in a 
principle. 

I knew a young American who came to 

i France at the beginning of the war full of the 
excitement and enthusiasm of the battle- 
field. 


“T have had some military training in a! 


cadet corps,’’ he said. ‘‘I am better edu- 
| cated than can possibly be the case with the 
|average man ina conscript army. It ought 
| to be an easy thing for me to win a commis- 
sion.” 

He enlisted in the French army and after 


front, where he spent a month in a sector 
under constant and fairly heavy bombard- 
ment by the Germans. At the end of the 
month he succeeded in getting sent to hospi- 
tal and the next eight months were passed in 
besieging his friends with pleas to help him 
get out of the army. He got out at last and 
took the first boat home. That young man 
was not lacking in physical courage. The 
| trouble with him was that he was actuated 
by enthusiasm, not principles. 

| Another young American who was in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the war wanted, 
also, to see something of what fighting was 
| like. 

| ““T don’t want to get killed,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
| I would like to see something of it and doa 
little good on the right side.” 

That boy — he was only twenty-two — 
got work with the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion and went to Belgium, where he was for 
several months in the midst of the German 
army. When he came back to England, he 
said, 

| ‘“T can’t stand this. I have seen those 
| fellows at work. I am going into the army.” 
| He enlisted in an Officers’ Training Corps 
and is now an artillery officer on the English 
\front in France. He is Frank Hoyt Gailor, 
son of the Bishop of Tennessee. God bless 
| him! 

Gailor is the kind of man who makes a 
good soldier. He went into Belgium for the 
Relief Commission with an idea that was 

|something more than adventure. He came 
lout with his ideas confirmed and strength- 
ened into a purpose he was willing to offer 
|his life for. Many times I have seen him 
| close his fists in a tense, hard grip and say, 
| ‘Let me get my hands on the neck of one 
| of those fellows.”’ 

That is the thing that makes a good sol- 
dier in this war—to know why one is in it, 
ito know what one is fighting for. Beside 

that the question of physical courage, of the 
| instinct to fight, counts for comparatively 
| little. For a soldier may be in the trenches, 
in the very first line, for months and never 
set a German, except as he may see prisoners 
| passing to the rear. In this war one fights 
| not a visible enemy, but an idea expressed 
‘in flying bits of steel. That idea must be 
pote ag with another idea that is something 














more, something stronger, an ideal, a prin- | 


better. 


a certain amount of training was sent to the | 


ciple, that every soldier holds firmly in his 
breast. 

If this war were of the kind that is fought 
by volunteer armies, a few acres of ground 
in a quiet spot would be all that would bx 
required for the battlefields of Europe. For 
there is but a small percentage of all the mil- 
lions wearing the uniforms of France and 
England who are soldiers for the love of 
fighting or the love of adventure. There is 
hardly a man who has not been taken by the 
strong arm of the law, reaching out and 
shaking him into a uniform. Witness the 
failure of volunteer recruiting in England. 

Each one of these millions has had to ask 
himself whether he would make a good sol- 
dier. Millions more in this country will 
have to ask themselves the same question. 
They have no ambition to be soldiers and 
wear a uniform, but the law will reach out 
and drag them into the army. 
they going to act when they go under fire? 


How are 


How are they going to stand the strain of 
|the long bombardments? What are they 
going to do when they go into the attack? 

The conscript armies of France and Eng- 
land have answered the question for our 
American conscripts. 





‘hey are the finest 


armies the world has ever seen. Every man 


of them wants to get home, to get back to 
| his unheroic task of peace times. And that 
is why they are such fine armies, such finc 
| and efficient soldiers, the bravest fighters in 
|the world. If they were in the war merely 
| because they wanted to fight, they would 
| have had enough of it long ago. But having 
j been taken into the army by the law, they 
|have asked themselves why the law has 
taken them, and the answer to the question 
has made them good soldierg. 


One of my friends was wounded in the 
head at Auberive in April. 

“What do you want to do now?” I asked 
him. 

“‘T would like to shake hands with my 
family before I go back to the front,’’ he 
“Tt may be my last chance.” 

He was a peaceful and quiet young chap. 
He went very reluctantly, when conscrip- 
tion took him. There was nothing of the 
martial spirit in his makeup. 

‘“Why do you go back?” I asked him. 

“Those fellows have to be beaten,’’ he 
replied. 

He had learned that in the army. 
what vaguely before he became a soldier he 
understood the matter. But it had not 
come home to him as part of his personal 
task. It had seemed to him necessary, cer- 
tainly, that the Germans should be beaten. 
But it was something for some one else to do. 
When he was taken into the army, he 
learned that beating the Germans was part 
of his job. And he went at facing the shells 
just as the dweller in Harlem faces the sub- 
way in the morning to get down to work. 
For facing the shells was a means to an end. 
His objective was a bigger thing. It was 
beating the Germans, and he knew why it 
had to be done. 

I began this article by saying that the 
man who knows what fear is is a much 
better soldier than our old friend who knows 
not fear. The man who knows what fear is 
is obliged to think, when conscription makes 
a soldier of him without asking his permis- 
sion. He is compelled to inquire closely of 
himself how he will act in this great emer- 
gency. He knows that fear is no stranger to 
him. The question for him is which is the 
greater, a possible fear or the reason that 
has picked him up by the scruff of the neck 
and thrown him into the army. 

Duty may never oblige one to hit another 
man on the end of the nose, and one might 
readily shrink from such a seeming duty. 
But duty can easily lead one to offer one’s 
life unhesitatingly for a Great Idea, to fight 
an invisible foe, to face a certain death that 
flies unseen. 

I knew a man who talked in an excessively 


said. 


Some- 





formidable manner of his physical prowess. 
(Continued on page 127) 
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HUNGRY DAYS IN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 117) 


so noticeable, and the peasants who had not | ment’s promises to the United States to 


hidden a great deal of food did not suffer. 
In the country, a few miles from Berlin, 
one could get good food in little inns and 
restaurants, and the meat and bread cards 
required in Berlin were not always nec- 
essary there. 


Hardships and privations increased con- 


tinually in 1916 and 1917, but the food 
shortage was always the main topic of con- 
versation. The extremely cold winter of 
1915-16 and the lack of transportation 
facilities for coal caused suffering from cold 
as well as hunger. In our pension we were 
for days, without heat, : 
though there was plenty 
of coal at the stations, 
but on account of the 
high snow and lack of 
men and horses, it could 
not be taken to its final 
destination. Schools and 
other public buildings 
were closed at times in 
different cities, and 
teachers and school 
children volunteered to 
remove the snow from 
the streets. Autos were 
rarely seen. The police 
restricted their use en- 
tirely to utilitarian pur- 
poses. Travelers could 
use autos, under police 
permit, to take them 
and their baggage to 
the station, provided 








| restrict operations to humanitarian rules. 
For a long time some of the leading men 
in Germany toured the country telling the 
people that the unrestricted submarine 
warfare would bring England to her knees. 
Even the mothers of Germany held meetings 
and signed petitions favoring the use of the 
submarine as the high trump that would 
end the horrors of war. In order to avoid 
inner political troubles the government 
decided to fulfill the wish of the people, who 
still hoped for the establishment of satis- 
factory relations with America. Even if 
America did enter the 
war against Germany, 
the confidence of the 
people in their idol 
Hindenburg was so 
great, they did not 
doubt they could win 
against the whole world. 
The story told of 
Hindenburg’s popularity 
is most interesting. 
Prior to 1914 he was in 
exile in Hanover, hav- 
ing worsted the Emperor 
at maneuvers, a grave 
breach of etiquette. 
Then, instead of flatter- 
ing his cmief, as was 
customary, Hindenburg 
told the Kaiser the truth 
about his mistakes. It 
was not until East 
Prussia had been dev- 








they were lucky enough 


to secure a machine for MRS. HART DEVISON 


the purpose. 

A permit called 
‘Bezugschein”’ had to 
be obtained from the : i 
authorities for almost asary commmittes 
everything we bought in 
the line of wearing ap- 
parel. Wool was so 
rare that even with 
a permit I was not able to buy a pair of 
woolen stockings in the city of Berlin before 
leaving. If a new suit was needed, one 
was expected to leave his old suit in order 
to get a permit. These old suits were sold 
to the poor by the government at rummage 
sales. It takes well-disciplined and patient 
people like the Germans to stand as much 
red tape and waste of time as was necessary 
to get food and clothes; to Americans it 
would have been unbearable. 

In spite of discontent with existing con- 
ditions, the German people are not ready 
for a revolution. With the exception of the 
extreme Socialists all seem more or less loyal 
to the government, firmly believing that 
war has been forced upon them by the other 
nations. The people demanded unrestricted 
submarine warfare in spite of the govern- 


WiLL YOU MAKE A GOOD SOLDIER’? 


Mrs. Hart Devison has just returned 
from Germany where she spent many 
years. There she devoted much of 
her time to the American Women’s 
Club in Berlin, as chairman of the 


treasurer of the American Benevolent 
Association of Germany and rendered 
most acceptable assistance to stu- 
dents from the United States left 
stranded during the war. 


astated by the Cos- 
sacks that his help was 
sought. His great vic- 
tories, his kindness to 
his soldiers and simplic- 
ity of manner made him 
at once the popular 
hero, and it is said he 


Mr.'Devison was 


allows nobody, not even 
the Emperor, to inter- 
fere with his plans. 

| In spite of terrible losses, Germany still 
| has a sufficient number of fighting men, and 
though they do not look as well clad and 
fed as the French and English soldiers, the 
army there, as everywhere, is better nour- 
ished than the civilian population. Pris- 
oners naturally suffer from the lack of 
food, but otherwise camps are well or- 
ganized, as we are assured by our Y. M. 
C. A. people who have visited every camp. 
From the beginning of the war I have 
collected a large number of English and 
French books for Germany’s prisoners, and 
have received many letters of thanks from 
officers of the camps. The British Red 
Cross has sent great quantities of food to 
English prisoners in German camps, most 
of the food being furnished by the rela- 
tives of the prisoners. 


(Continued from page 126) 


On the way to the front he described with 
gusto knocking a man down for some trivial 
offense. He was a big, strapping chap and 
the tale went well. One admired him and 
wished that one could do such things one’s 
self. When the battle lines neared, the big, 
brave man’s face went white and his lips 
trembled so that he could hardly speak. 
There was another man who slept for hours 
so that he would not have to think. 

They were both brave men in ordinary 
life. The first had a reputation for reckless 
courage, hitting first and talking afterward. 
They knew they were brave and did not 
have to stop to think how they would act 
under fire. The consequence was that they 
went into the terrible ordeal unprepared. 
They had their lesson to learn on the spot. 
They began to learn when it was too late. 

A third man, a very dear friend of mine, 
felt that he had been tried and found want- 


jing. When a boy at school, he had run 
}away from a fight with another boy. The 
same thing had happened a second time, 
when he reached man’s stature. He was 
| more than thirty years old and felt within 
| himself that he was a physical coward. 

The third man thought and thought hard. 
He had to think. And he wears to-day the 
croix de guerre with two palms, cited twice 
for bravery in the general orders of the 
army. He is afraid and knows it. He 
could not hit on the nose one of his com- 
rades who had insulted him, but he can 
offer his life for a Great Idea, for a concep- 
tion of duty to his country and to man. 

In my opinion, the only army that can 
fight this war to victory is a conscript army, 
an army that has to think, to know why it is 


army is the better, for it will avoid the dan- 
! gers the unimaginative man will walk into. 
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fighting. And the more imaginative that | 





If you’re thinking of buying an automobile or 
motor truck, but are in doubt as to what particular 


type is best suited to your needs, H. W. Slauson, 
M. E., editor of Leslie’s Motor Department, will give you 
accurate and unbiased information that will help you de- 


cide right. 


Mr. Slauson is an automobile expert who is in an unusual position to help. settle 


motor questions. 


For years he has been studying the problems of thousands of motorists and his 
own experience and his complete records of other motorists enable him to advise you 
promptly and accurately on any matter relating to automobiles, motorcycles, motor 


boats, motor trucks. 


This service 1s offered to “Leslie’s” readers with- 
out any charge or obligation. Write him a letter 
asking his expert advice—or fill out the coupon. 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I am considering the purchase of a 
ence, or the price you want to pay.) 


Beete? COP nic scan 
Motor Truck. 


DOE ne Orc sone Aware 


lease help me in its selection and give me, free of charge, this 


(Give name or make if you have any prefer 


Les. 7-26-17 
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The Architect says: 
‘‘ insist that we use the product 


HE fraction f an ounce in the 

chemical balance of the insulation 
for wire that carries your electrical cur- 
rent may nake the difference in its 
success or failure 

The insulation thickness must be ex 
ict to a 64th of an inch. The manner 
of putting on the insulation, the heat 
ind the length of time for vulcanization, 
‘he way the outer covering or braid i 
woven—these are but a few of the many 
details of manufacturing which must be 
carefully executed. 
Write for copy of our booklet Mt te giving 
pose where electric current is used—in “the home, 


of a responsible manufacturer.’’ 

A careless foreman, 
workman or inferior materials might 
not show in the appearance of the 
wire you buy, but it would certainly 
affect its service 


incompetent 


For more than 30 years, all over the 
world, the Habirshaw Company has 
had a reputation of being a responsible 
manutacturer 


You need not know all about 
the wire is made—you just 
know that it is Habirshaw. 

information oninsuli or by 

in the factory, 


how 
need to 


ire for every 
ubmarine ane 


pur- 


lunderground 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


Code wire distributed by Western Electric Company Offices in all principal cities 


THE HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC C ABLE 


New 


inch envelope), 


typewriter made 


get it at a big sav 
home, it gives all 


Send right away 
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NATIONAL 
Typewriter 


$4,350 


full size Universal« key 
tabulator, bac k spacer and variable line spacer. 


will find in this machine 
matter where they may be. 


sales here necessé 
e catalog TODAY \ 


National Typewriter Department (sion nic 


“Co. INC., 10 E. 43d ST., NEW YORK 








A remarkable 

Only 6% in. high 
typewriter weight 
case—may be 
ease —use 


portable 


chine made 
year guarantee; 


one-thire ? the 

fitted in carrying 
carried any place 
it where you want it. 
lowest priced standard type bar ma- 
strong, rigid, durable; one 

completely visible writ- 


(Portable) 


ypewriter 


usual 


with 
The 


ing, full width carriage (taking 9 1-2 


board, 


to give years of service. 


$3.00 per Month 


You can have the new 1917 Portable National typewrite rforonly $3.00 
a month, or 10 per cent discount for cash. 
a personal typewriter 


Here is you’ chances 


two-colored ribbon, 
A small size standard 
Sent anywhere on trial 


» to get 


one that you can have with you anywhere —and 


ing. Soldiers, salesmen, ministers, teachers and writers 


For private correspondence 


that you could want in a typewriter. 


for your children. 


Write for Our Catalog! 


Here is something 


for our catalog and special offer. 
you ought to know about. Ww rite at once. 


wily will be limited. 


Suite B-244 


a typewriter which cares for all their needs, no 
and for the 
A fine machine 


This is 


the first time we have been sufficiently free from European demand to 
offer the new 1917 National Portable typewriter in this country. 
-o, if you are interested, send a 


Our 


Chicago 











**War Babies”’ 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
22S Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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HIS amusing pictur’, 
in full colors, 9x12, 
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mat, ready for the frame, 
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BINDER TWINE PLANT 


ROPER 


When the farmers of the great Northwest begin their harvesting they purchase hundreds of 


thousands of dollars’ worth of coarse twine for binding the sheaves of grain. 


is made 
there exists a difference, botani- 

cally speaking, between 
and sisal, they both belong* to the cactus 
family and their products serve the same 
commercial purposes. It is believed that 
the world is indebted to the Mayans, the 


¥y YHILE 


henequen, 


early Indian inhabitants of Mexico, for these | 


products, for they were the first people known 


| gaged in this industry. 


to make them serve useful purposes in their | 


daily lives. Today a multitude of neces- 
sities are made from these two plants, the 
chief of which cloth, 
hammocks, fishing 
lines, hats and numerous other appliances 
requiring a fiber base. As the world gets 
older many other uses will be found for the 
fiber obtained from these herbs of the tropics 


are cordage, 


twine, 


coarse 
bags, 


To give some idea of the réle henequen plays 
in everyday life, I might recall the fact 
that during our blockade of Vera Cruz by 


Presidential order, the military rigidity 
was temporarily suspended to allow the 
exportation from Mexico to the United 


States of approximately four and one-half 
million dollars’ worth of harvester twine 
made from this plant, without which the 
garnering of the wheat crop of the 
west and Middle West would have 
almost impossible. 

One of the effects of the 
to sisal, 


been 


war in relation 
henequen and other hard fibers 
abnormal 


has been an 


increase in price. 
In 1914 growers were glad to obtain ap- 
proximately $100 per ton but today they 
can, sell their product for $350. Many 


elements,enter into this rise in price, 
principal ones being the high ocean freights, 
greater demand, decreased production and 
scarcity of labor. There are many indica- 


tions that after the war the requirements | 
‘. na | > fj 
for fibers, such as the above-named plants | Indies islands. 


| 35750 


Much of this twine 


from sisal which is seen here under cultivation. 


produce, will be materially augmented, and 
that the future of this trade holds the most 
inviting prospects for those content to live 
in warm lands and devote their 
to the cultivation and manufacture of 
these necessities. 

But few 


energies 


countries are at present en- 

Last year Mexico 
produced about 135,000 tons; Cuba, 3,000 
tons; 4,500 tons; Hawaii, 1,000 
tons; Java, British East Africa, 
tons; Portuguese East Africa, 600 
tons and New Zealand, 23,225 tons. The 
approximate world’s production is about 
317,975 tons. It is conservatively estimated 
that the world could annually consume 
600,000 tons, and today the United States 
requires over 300,000 tons of these fibers. 
From Mexico the growing of these plants 
spread to the Central American republics, 
Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela, Hayti, India 
and Egypt, and while their output is rela- 
tively small at present they are destined to 
The Germans 


Bahamas, 
7,100 tons; 


become large producers. 


developed extensive tracts in German East 


North- | 


Africa and prior to the war were prominent 
factors in this market. In 1893, the German 


East African Company imported 1000 sisal 


the | 


| thousand 
| sons, the company is out of the trade. In 


| plants from Florida, and today it is estimat- 


ed has over 150,000 plants growing. From 
a first shipment of seven and one-half tons, 
the business grew in nine years to twenty 
tons. Today, for obvious rea- 
British East Africa in 1916 over $175,000 
worth of fiber was produced. 

For those desirous of entering this 
business excellent opportunities exist in 
the Central American republics Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela and many of the West 
The coast lands and the 

















SENDING 


ROPER 


SISAL TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


The coarser cordage, saddle bags, hammocks, hats and other products with a fibrous base are 
largely made from sisal, which is shown here baled and ready for shipment. 
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OOD stores every- 
where are install- 
ing this new display 
cabinet in order that 
discriminating men 
may easily identify 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


90c 35c 25c 


See that the name PARIS is 
printed on back of the shield. 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Founded 1887 


Chicago New York 
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IGGINS Peerless Patent 
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assure you of proper card rep- 
resentation. Many of Amer- 
ica’s largest card users use Wiggins 
exclusively because 
they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
\ nouncing their sales- 
men while adding 
prestige to the house, 
fg Ask for tab of speci- 
go ~mens and observe their 
td +smooth edges and excellence 
fof engraving 

@—Ss«s The John B.. Wiggins Co.., Established 1857 

. Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1104 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
















| highlands to an altitude of 5,000 feet are|a day. 
Sisal leaves are ready to cut three| Yucatan, Mexico, viewed at a 


ideal. 
years after planting, and each plant 
|usually lives for six years. Henequen 


{does not mature until the fifth year and | 
each plant yields from 120 to 160 leaves 


annually. 

The process of preparation is comparative- 
|ly simple and requires no great financial 
outlay in machinery. 
equipment is home-made and decidedly 
primitive. Right here there is an op- 
portunity for improvement and moderniza- 
|tion. After the leaf is cut it is mashed to 
eliminate gums and juices and the woody 
lor fleshy part is discarded by 
| operated by power. The “hand” or fiber 
lis then washed in tanks through which 
passes a rapidly moving stream of water. 
The washed fiber, now denuded of its pithy 


| 


scrapers 


sun for bleaching, a process requiring about 


4 YHE Massachusetts 
™ has 
are valid. 


The new Russian Government has seized 


Supreme Court of 


decided that Mormon marriages 


property of the former sovereign valued at 
$700,000,000. 

A prisoner serving a life term in a New 
Mexican penitentiary has earned and _ in- 
vested $800 in Liberty Bonds. 

The city council of a Saxon town has 
asked Saxons to go barefooted because of 
the leather shortage in Germany. 

While the retail price of stove coal in New 
York was $8 a ton, the price at the mines 
was $5. Who got the difference? 

The pastor of a Russian Church at Gar- 
field, N. J., has brought suit against three 
friends for cheating him out of $800 at poker. 

The Kaiser has decorated the leader of a 
recent air raid on London which resulted in 
the death of hundreds of women and chil- 
dren. 

After -131 years of supremacy in the New 
York City directory the Smiths have been 
crowded to second place by the Cohens. 

Canadian farmers recently organized to 
sell wool co-operatively and the price of 
wool has gone up from 15c to over 60¢ a 
pound. 

The Chicago Education 
ordered 40,000 new spelling books as sub- 
stitutes for old ones containing a eulogy of 
| the Kaiser. 

William J. Bryan takes issue with the 
President’s views regarding the toleration of 
beer and light wines. He would ban both in 
the food bill. 

The Cincinnati 77mes-Star demands that 
the first war luxury to go shall be the luxury 
of permitting professional loafers to live in 
idleness. 

The 1,900 workers ina nickel plant at 
Bayonne, N. J., recently struck because they 
were not supplied with a sufficient daily 
allowance of beer. 

At the trial of Emma Goldman in New 
York, it was charged that the names of two 
German spies appeared on the subscription 
list of her publicaticn. 

While three Boston robbers were dividing 
the spoils of a crime, one of them swallowed 
a $20. gold piece to conceal it. His com- 
panions killed him to recover it. 

If all the buildings destroyed by fire in 
the United States during last year were 
erected on the two sides of a single street, 
they would stretch out for a thousand miles. 

Dr. Wiley says he has ‘“‘little use for the 
political prohibitionist’’ and that he is not 
in favor of saving our barley so that we may 
ship it to the English to give them more beer. 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Record does not 
believe the American people are facing 
starvation. It says that Texas is able to 
support a population of 60,000,000 while it 
has less than 5,000,000. 

The unfounded rumor still persists that 
the government has been granting a subsidy 
of $80,000,000 a year to the periodicals and 
newspapers of the country. 


Board of has 





attachments, is hung on wire lines in the | 


Indeed most of the | 


| 


| 
| 
! 


THE MELTING 


MORSELS OF DAILY ACTIVITIES FROM THE WORLD'S CAULDRON 


These drying fields in the state of | 
distance 
remind one of the way Italians dry macaroni. 
Rain stains the fiber and decreases its market 
value. There is a crying need an 
economical and efficient drying process, 
a problem which I am sure could be easily 
solved, especially by those engaged in the 
manufacture of drying kilns and fruit 
evaporators. After the ‘‘hands” are thus 
dried and bleached they are brushed by a 
wire brush, packed in bales and are ready 
for shipment. 
Efficiency 


for 


would many 
methods for simplifying the process of 
manufacture and for utilizing the waste 
products of the plants. 


engineers see 


For example the 


fiber and pulp not utilized would make 
excellent paper. Alcohol could also be 
made therefrom. At present the refuse 


is used only for firewood or put back on the 
land as a fertilizer 





POT 


Melvin A. 
Stock Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
says this war will be won by the American 
farmer, and the decisive battles will be fought 
on the wheat fields of Kansas and Nebraska. 

On the arrival of 175 carloads of potatoes 
in New York recently, the price of the tubers 
at once dropped two dollars a barrel, which 
showed that the law of supply and demand 
regulates prices more than the farmer or 
speculator. 

All wooden ships used to defeat the sub- 
marine menace will have to be treated with 
chemicals to withstand the attacks of ship- 


two months. 
000,000 eggs during a season. 


The female worm lays 100,- 


Of the ninety anarchists who seized a build- 
ing and defied the authorities of Petrograd, 


fifteen are Russians from America. They 
declared to the police that ‘we were 
anarchists when we were in the United 


’ 


States, but we never got a chance there.’ 

Of Billy Sunday’s $120,000 free will offer- 
ing in New York, $429 was given for base- 
ball uniforms American and 
sailors, and the remainder was divided be- 
tween the American Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s war work. 

Labor agitators who were endeavoring to 
force a strike upon local transit lines in New 
York City denounced the action of one of 
the companies in granting an increase in 
wages as ‘‘a contemptible effort to influence 
the men against joining the union.” 

Ohio has adopted a * 
displayed by families whose relatives are in 
active war service. The design is a center 
field of white surrounded by a border of red. 
A blue star is placed on the white field for 
each member of the family in service. 

The cheese makers of New York 
just discovered that the 
passed a law requiring them to brand as 
‘“fadulterated”’ all cheese having more than 
39 % of moisture. They say it is impossible 
to regulate the amount of 
cheese. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, defends the work- 
men’s beer pail. He says that you ‘“‘can’t 
make total abstainers’ by law,” and that 
“the fanatics are taking advantage of the 
national crisis to impose their fad on an un- 
willing nation.” 

The Southern Railway estimates that the 
commercial crop of Irish potatoes in the 
states served by its system, excepting Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, will amount this year 
to twenty-four and a quarter million bushels 
as compared with nineteen and a half million 
in the same states last year. 


for soldiers 


service flag’”’ 


have 


moisture in 


Ohio, have adopted resolutions 
tenancing the action of labor leaders from 


in endeavoring to force government con- 
tractors building the Ohio 
camps to employ union labor only. 





Let the People Rule! 


worms which can eat the planks of ships in | 


rraylor, President of the Live | 


to be | 


Legislature has.| 


—no work at all to 
serve Grape-Nuts food. 


Many and many a 
housewife has_ been 
captivated by the help- 
ful convenience of this 
delicious food. 


Just open the pack- 
age, and there it is— 
ready to eat—fresh, 
crisp, and appetizing! 


Add cream or good 
milk, and you have a 
dish that is unrivalled 
in food-strength—all 
the goodness of whole 
wheat and barley, in- 
cluding their mineral 
elements so essential 
to sturdy health. 


rape-Nuts 


is ideal food for hot 
weather; easy to di- 


gest, delicious, eco- 
nomical—a saver of 
time and labor. 


Every table 





Local labor organizations of Chillicothe, | 
discoun- | 


Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and other cities, | 


cantonment | 


should have its 
daily ration of this 
famous food. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


| 
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Entrance to Gore Canyon, Colorado 
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A Popularity 
ased on Results 


Most motorists have neither the time nor 
the inclination to analyze the causes of tire 
superiority. 


It is enough that a tire should serve them 
better than other tires—that it should give 
them greater mileage, greater comfort, 
greater freedom from trouble. 


Such motorists are but mildly interested in 
the features underlying the superiority of 
Goodyear Tires. 


But they are acutely interested in the re- 
sults delivered by these features, as shown by 
their insistence upon Goodyear Tires as 
their equipment. 

Obviously, the results from Goodyear Tires 
surpass those delivered by other tires—Good- 


years are easily the favorite of the motorists 
of this country. 


More of them are sold in America than of 
any other brand. 


That these superior results are the rule with 
Goodyear Tires rather than the exception is 
proved by their continued popularity. 


The margin of Goodyear leadership is grow- 
ing every day. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


GOOD 





Readers desiring information about motor 


Leslie’s Weekly 


MOTOR -DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcycles, 


motor boats, accessories or State laws, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, 


|| LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


We answer inquiries free of charge, 

















| as well as the completed car, 


POR several years a friendly rivalry has 
|** existed between manufacturers of vari- 
ous automobile parts as to whose product is 
| subjected to the most severe service. 
| The manufacturer of the crank shaft 
lof the engine feels that his work is the 
most difficult, because this part is subjected 
to the impacts of each explosion which, in 
some instances, may be measured by thou- 
sands of pounds. Furthermore, the crank 
a high speed and it is, 
therefore, desirable that it be constructed 


shaft revolves at 


of as light weight and small dimensions as 
possible. 

The gear manufacturer makes the strong 
contention that three tiny teeth of his 
‘cog’? wheels must transmit the entire 
power necessary for the operation of the 
car and truck under any condition of hill 
and road surface. 
makes the 
obvious claim that the parts for which he is 


The spring manufacturer 


|sponsor are subjected to strain and load 
throughout the life of the car—that the 
spring must carry its weight even when the 
engine and wheels are idle. Such strains 
are, of course, increased by several hundred 
| per cent. whenever the car is driven rapidly 
lover rough roads. 

The contentions made by the manufac- 
Phi of each part under consideration have 
itheir merits, but, although not appointed 
las official umpire, we feel inclined to give 
| credit to the rear axle of the pleasure car 
or truck as being subjected to the most 
severe punishment of any part of the whole 
machine. No other than the 
resiliency of the tires, are interposed be- 
tween the rear axle and the road to absorb 
the shocks. 

The rear axle carries more than half, 


springs, 





|and sometimes as much as two-thirds, of 
the weight of the car and passengers or 
cargo: 
It is subjected to the twisting and shear- 
ling effect of skidding, ruts and car tracks: 
It must bear the stress and strain of 
arrested momentum when the brakes are 
suddenly applied to the rear wheels: 
| And, in addition, it must furnish means 
|for transmitting the entire power of the 


|engine from the propeller shaft to each of | 


lthe rear driving wheels. 

And with all of these forces combining 
| to destroy the rear axle, we must remember 
|that it is the most difficult and expensive 
|to replace of any part of the car, and that 
‘its breakage is the most serious, fer such 
jan accident would so disable the car or 
ltruck that it could not even be towed to 
a repair shop without the use of high-priced 
equipment. 

In the early types of cars the rear axle was 
used solely for the support of the weight of 
the car and its load, and was not included in 
the transmission of power. Power from the 
engine was obtained by means of a shaft 
rigidly mounted in the frame forward of 
and parallel to the rear axle, and was then 


ets to each wheel. This construction, with 
many refinements, is known as the chain 





transmitted by means of chains and sprock- | 


IS THIS CARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE? 
Automobile manufacturers use trucks to a large extent for transporting bodies and parts, 


from one point to another. 


TOE “HOW” AND “WHY” OF THE REAR AXLE 


system of rear axle drive, and only a few 
years ago represented the standard design 
for every manufacturer of trucks having 
capacities in excess of one ton. 

The chain type of drive made _ possible 
the construction of a practically unbreakable 
rear axle and rendered the replacement and 
repair of the driving chains a comparatively 
simple matter. Such a system of power 
transmission, however, is essentially noisy 
and the exposed construction of so much of 
the mechanism does not appeal to many 
mechanical minds. 

It is in reality the pleasure car purchaser, 
who demanded the utmost in silence and re- 
finement of his vehicle, who is responsible 
for the development of the present type of 
pleasure car rear axle with its driving shaft 
enclosed in the casing which supports the 
rear wheels and carries the greater portion 
of the weight of the car and the load. Be- 
fore this type ol design could be perfected, 
however, great strides were necessary in 
the art of heat treating and forming metals 
in the science of gear cutting. 

Therefore, although an evolution, the 
present-day rear axle is a masterpiece of 
metallurgical and mechanical skill and is 
constructed with such strength and effi- 
ciency that the average motorist is generally 
able to forget that it exists. 

The rather ungainly appearance of the 
average rear axle is not a whim of the de- 
signer, but is based on a careful computa- 
tion of the strains to which each part is 
subjected. We must remember that this 
rear axle is hollow and that all of the gears 
in the 
ana the axle shafts themselves, are enclosed 
within it. 


differential and driving mechanism, 


It is, therefore, merely a shell 
sometimes known as the ‘‘dead” axle, but 


more generally called the ‘‘housing,’’ be- 
cause it not only carries the dead weight of 
the car, but houses the “live’’ axle shaft 
and the oil or grease in which the gears 
revolve. This marvelous fabrication of 
metal, therefore, relieves the driving shaft 
of all load strains, except in the case of the 
semi-floating rear axle which carries the 
loads supported by the hubs of the wheels. 

The usual method for the transfer of 
power from the engine to the driving shaft 
lof the rear axle is by means of the well- 
known bevel gear. This set of bevel gears 
not only provides for the change in direc- 
tion of the power, but also enables the 
manufacturer to obtain the proper gear 
ratio or reduction at the rear axle which 
increases the power delivered through the 
rear wheels by allowing the engine to turn 
over four or five times for each rear wheel 
revolution (depending upon whether the 
rear axle gear ratio is four-to-one or five- 
to-one). Because of the greater load carried 
by a motor truck and the slower speeds 
at which it is operated, it is necessary that 
ithe rear axle reduction of this type of 
| vehicle be much greater than that of the 
| pleasure car which is often expected to 
attain speeds of from forty to sixty miles 
an hour. The strength and rigidity of 





(Continued on page 132) 
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July 26, 1917 
GERMANY’S 


BY CHARLTON 


| OES the Kaiser realize that his cause is 
4” lost, and do the German people at last 
begin to see that he is leading them to ruin? 
In the failure of Germany’s submarine ‘war- 
fare to starve England, the threat of our 
embargo to starve Germany and her allies, 
do the Central Powers see the handwriting 
on the wall? 
war, greedily seized upon the Russian pro- 


Austria, sick and ‘tired of 


posal of peace without indemnity or annexa- 
The 


Xaiser, responsive to the popular unrest and 


tion as a basis of a separate peace. 


the demand for suffrage reform, convened 
the Crown Council, and conceded practically 
In the back- 
ground of these changes there was also 
President Wilson’s statement that we are 
fighting not the German people but German 
autocracy and militarism, and the declara- 
tion of Lloyd George that it would be easier 
for the Allies to talk peace if there were a 
different Berlin. When, 
however, events reached a climax that made 
possible the accountability of the Chancellor 


universal suffrage to Prussia. 


oN ernment at 


to Parliament zs a step in the democratiza- 
tion of the empire, the Kaiser weakened. 
As the Crown Prince, not the Kaiser, has 
been generally credited with responsibility 
for bringing on the war, so the momentous 
crisis through which Germany is now pass- 
ing has put the Crown Prince once more in 
the saddle. 
the Crown Prince that von Bethmann-Holl- 
Nor was it the 
Kaiser who backed up his son in this step. 
In a letter to the retiring Chancellor the 
Kaiser accepts his resignation with a “‘ heavy 
heart.” 


weg was forced to resign. 


The arch representatives of Prus- 
sian militarism—Field Marshal Hinden- 
burg and General Ludendorff—were the 
backers of the Crown Prince. The Paris 
ITumanite goes so far as to suggest that the 
whole proceedings are a prelude to the 
Von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, who will be famous in history for calling 
and for per- 
warfare, 


Kaiser’s abdication. 
a treaty a ‘“‘scrap of paper”’ 
mitting 
since his dismissal been proclaimed a hero 


ruthiess submarine has 
by the people as champion of reforms. 

The significant features of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Georg Michaelis as chancellor 
are that it means the triumph of the war 
party, and the death of the movement to 
make the government responsible to Parlia- 
ment. 
the people from High Olympus,” angrily 
the Berliner Juagedlatt, ‘ without 
the great German people having exercised 
the slightest influence in the choice of the 
man who is to control the destinies of the 
country in its hour of fate.” 


” 


declares 


breach between Austria and Germany. 
Austria used every influence to save him 
because she believed Hollweg’s retention in 
power would keep alive prospects of peace 
negotiations. There can be no doubt that 
Pope Benedict, the Austrian court and the 
Catholic parties of South Germany are 
working in harmony to secure peace. 
WUE fulfilment of Witchener’s predic- 
tion of a three years’ war 
that war-weary nations are by that much 
nearer peace. My readers will recall that in 
the issue of June 21 I told 
them to keep an eye on Aus- 
tria in all peace movements. 
Theattack upon the German 
Government by 
Erzberger, South German Clerical leader 
in the Reichstag, in a speech which de- 
manded parliamentary reforms, peace with- 
out annexations or indemnities, and which 
declared the submarine campaign to be a 
failure, is doubly significant because Aus- 
tria’s hand is so evident in it. The Ham- 
burg Fremdenblatt points out that Erzberger 
made his attack after a long conference with 
the Austrian Emperor who is believed to 
have inspired it. The Clericals 
hitherto worked 


AUSTRIA’S 
SUBTLE BID 
FOR PEACE 


REFORMS 
DEMOCRACY 


FAR “FROM | 


BATES STRAYER 


in support of the Government. Their 
alignment with the Socialists on 
the issues of internal reform and peace with- 
out annexations or indemnities would give 
the two parties a majority in the Reichstag. 

Even more momentous is the indication 
that the Roman Catholic strength in South 
Germany, which before the war was strongly 
opposed to Prussian junkerdom, is coming 
into working relations with Austria in a 
campaign for democratization and peace. 
Back of this trend which would bring 
Bavaria and the rest of South Germany | 
into closer sympathy with Vienna than | 
Berlin is the Vatican. Since the United 
States entered the war, the Pope remains 
the strongest neutral force in the world. | 
lhe peace in which the Vatican is interested 
is one which will leave Austria-Hungary | 


; : ; . - ; 
intact and free from Prussian domination. } 


now 


| 


There is growing dissatisfaction in Ger- | 
* 


many because the U-boats have not starved 


|out England, while instead of bringing the 


| having no foundation in any official dec- 
It was after a conference with | 


ing to plan, 
“Michaelis has been imposed upon | 


WEAKNESS 


war to an end, the ruthless campaign has 
added the United States to the enemies of 
the Central Powers. Therefore, one of the 
biggest sensations of the Erzberger speech | 
was the statement that the Pope would not 
intervene in behalf of peace until Germany 
ceased her ruthless warfare. Although 
laration or act of the United States, it seems 
to be felt at the Vatican and in Austrian 
and German circles that with abandonment 
of the ruthless U-boat campaign the United 
States would be willing to talk peace. 





iY YITH Germany still holding the major 
part of her gains in this war, if one 
speaks of Germany’s weakness, it is not 
meant primarily in a military sense. Yet, | 
ina military way, Germany 
has lost the power of of- 
During all the 
months, when the 
revolution had the effect of putting Russia’s 
armies out of action, all that von Hinden- 
burg was able to do, with the aid of troops 
withdrawn from the Russian front, was to 
check any widespread and general advance 
of the Allied forces on the western front. 
Now that Russia has come back into the 
war, retreats on the western front, ‘‘accord- 
may become more frequent. | 
Germany, at this writing, is passing 
through the greatest crisis in its political 
life since the outbreak of the war. The 
people are outspoken in their condemnation 
of the Government and its policies. In the 
Saxon Diet, it was boldly declared that 


GERMANY’S 
fensive. 
four 


| ‘reforms will come, if not from the crown, 
The fall of Hollweg has widened the 


suggests | 


Mathias | 


have | 
with the Conservatives 


then from the mob.” Danish newspapers 
are openly discussing the possibility of a 
German revolution. 

Shut out, as Germany is, in so large a | 
measure, from the outside world, the eco- 
nomic pressure is tremendous. In its steady 
decline, the mark has reached the lowest 
point during the war. Germany has bor- 
rowed vast sums from her citizens, but the 
nation is on a paper basis, and debt repudia- 
tion will be the only alternative at the close 
of the war, unless she receives an indemnity 
from the Allies, which is hardly likely. 

Even graver is the food situation. Re- 
ports received by the British Foreign Office 
indicate that the German agricultural pro- 
duction for the present year will not exceed 
40 per cent. of the normal crop. Granting 
the outlook is not so bad as this, the crops 
this year are undoubtedly short. On top 
of this is the ban of the United States upon 
exports of food, fuel and war supplies. Ger- 
many has been receiving great quantities of 
foodstuffs, indirectly, from the United States 
through Switzerland, Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It is reported that the 
Kaiser is using our export ban as a elub to 
drive these countries into the war, but even | 
if he succeeds in this it will not add a pound | 
to the short food supply. Rigid control - 
exports will strike the enemy ina vital spot. 
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Goodyear Hand-Attachable 
Broadens Field for Trucks 





Irresistibly the motor truck carries on its 
economic revolution, reducing waste, cut- 
ting costs, speeding distribution—making 
business run where it walked before. 


Every season new trucks are made to meet 
new uses; new industries turn to the modern 
transport; new territories, or kinds of terri- 
tory, open to the truck’s advance. 


In these developments Goodyear assists vitally the 
manufacturers of trucks. New Goodyear Tires are 
made to shoe new types of machines or to fit new 
types of service. 


eaten a new Good- 
year Tire ora tire im- 
provement, actually opens 
up whole new fields of use- 
fulness for the truck or vastly 
broadens old fields. 


essary—and anyone can do 


the job. 


No need to lay the truck 
out of commission and send 
the wheel away for re-tiring. 
A dealer around the corner 
has the tire and puts it on 
at once, or you put it on 
yourself. 


Such has been the case 
with the Goodyear Hand- 
Attachable, which now is 
bringing the truck into 
much wider use in small 
towns and rural districts. 


Naturally, where trucks 
can be used without lay- 
offs, more of them are used. 


So the Goodyear Hand- 
Attachable Tire, distributed 
in the smaller cities through 
hundreds of Good year 
Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealers, is playing a leading 
part in thetruck’s revolution 
of our economic structure. 


This tire has all the stam- 
ina of the highest grade 
pressed-on tire—and all the 
cushioning power. It av- 
erages thousands of miles 
more than ordinary wear. 


But its unique virtue lies 
in making the truck owner 
independent of special machin- 
ery for applying tires. Ham- 
mer and monkey-wrench 
are the only equipment nec- 


The Goodyear Hand-Attachable Truck 
Tire is of the type specified by the 
U. S. Government to be used on all 
trucks bought for Army Service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Dopce BRoTHERS © 
ROADSTER | 


Unusually roomy andcom- | 
fortable for two passengers, 
with ample luggage space | 
for week-end trips or ex- | 
tended touring. 


Roadster or Touring Car, $835 
In Canada, $1800 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Coupe or Sedan, $1265 


Dooce BrotHwers. DeETRoir 
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In Canada, $1185 
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4 79-77 |. S--, Bidg. Brookings,S.D. 


10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 


TA specific 10,000 mile written 
i for every Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 
— tion against punctures, 
lowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut. oil and 
gasoline proof and wonder- 
fullyresilientand easy riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
Fa “ >» qualitie sof Brictson Pneuma- 
¢ Tires. Don’t pay unless satisfied. 
Ww rite ieties for ae tails of Free Trial 
Pla ¢~ descriptive book. 


HE BRICTSON MFG, CO, 
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By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


This clever picture 
in full colors, 
11 xi14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready 
for the frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty- 
five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
Department L 
225 FIFTH AVE. 
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At the first sign of leaking, 


simply pour in 


SE-MENT-OL 


Self-acting Radiator Cement 
SE-MENT-OL is a dry powder. It 
dissolves in the hot water. While in 
solution it passes thru the leak. 
congeals it at the 


The cool air 
mouth of the leak into a cement that 


effects a permanent repair. Drain and 
refill and your radiator is like new. 
At all dealers, 75c. 
By the makers of Avery Spring Lubricators 
THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 
Marietta, Ohio 
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the solid rear axle 
transmission lends itself well to commercial 
uses. This system of power transmission 
also makes possible the use of any desired 
gear reduction between an engine and rear 
wheels by changing the relative size of the 
small drive sprocket and the 
mounted on each rear wheel. 
Many truck manufacturers, however, 
have considered it advisable to profit 
by the experience of the pleasure car pro- 
ducers and to design a “self-contained” 
rear axle in which the hollow housing sup- 
ports the weight of the truck and the 
“‘live’’ shaft transmits the power. The 
lower gear ratio for trucks has been obtained 
by some manufacturers through the use of 
a “double” 


large one 


reduction or an additional set of 





THE SPIRAL BEVEL 
| GEAR 
This has replaced the straight 
tooth bevel gear in many 
cases. It is silent, even when 
not perfectly adjusted. 





KEEP THE REAR AXLE 
OILED 
The filling and draining plugs 


are well illustrated here. The oil 

level cannot well be above the 

filling plug, and leakage at the 

axle ends will thus be prevented. 

Oil should be drained out and 

renewed every four or five thou- 
sand miles. 


gears which increases the power delivered | 
to the rear wheels by the proper amount. 
This same result of increased gear reduc- 
tion has been brought about in an ingenious 
manner through the substitution of a worm 
or screw for the bevel gears used on the 
pleasure car. As long as the screw or worm 
is held so that there can be no endwise move- 
ment, this turning will cause the wheel, with 
which its threads are engaged, to revolve 
‘at a slower speed, but with increased power, 
depending upon the “‘ pitch”’ of those threads. 
The friction which would be expected to 
be generated between the threads of the 
the wheel due to 
the pushing and sliding motion of the for- 
| mer upon the latter is well taken care of 
'through simple lubrication and the exact 
|curvature and design of the parts in con- 
tact, which represent one of the greatest 
‘engineering advances in the automobile 
| industry. Were it not for the wonderful 
accuracy produced by the machines used 


and chain type of power | in the manufacture of such gears, the worm 


system of rear axle construction would be 
totally unsuited to automobile work. 

An interesting combination of the ‘‘dead”’ 
axle used only to support the weight of 
the truck and load, and of the ‘‘live”’ 
axle used only to transmit the power of 
the driving shaft to the rear wheel, is found 
in what is generally known as the internal 
gear type of drive. This system consists 
of a ring with teeth cut on the inside, 
mounted on each wheel. The wheels, of 























THE INTERNAL DRIVE 
The solid I-beam carries the load 
while the round shaft transmits the 
power to the ring-shaped gear on the 
wheel. 


THE WORM GEAR 
The power is transmitted to the worm at 
the end of the shaft. When this turns, the 
larger wheel connected with the rear axle 
revolves at a speed dependent upon the 
“pitch”? of the worm. 


;course, are supported on the ends of the 


solid rear axle. The power is transmitted 


| to the teeth of each ring gear by means of a 


| volving shaft 
| axle. This shaft is driven by a 
|gear connected with the 


smaller gear carried on each end of a re- 
mounted on the solid rear 
suitable 
driving shaft of 


| the engine. 


|rear axle 


Aside from the proper lubrication of the 


gears and bearings, the average 


|owner of the modern pleasure car or truck 
|need pay but little attention to this most 


| vital part of his vehicle. 
| tion is absolutely important, 


Proper lubrica- 
however, for 


|a burned-out bearing or chipped gear is an 


expensive part to replace, and in case of 


accident the accessibility of the axle plays 





an important part in the length of time that 


the owner must be deprived of the use of 


his truck or pleasure car. In general, the 
replacement of a rear axle on a heavy car 
or truck may be considered, at the least, to 
require a half day’s time for a_ first-class 
mechanic and helper. Even in this case, 
however, so much will not depend upon the 
actual accessibility of construction of the 
axle itself, as upon the familiarity of the 
mechanic with the special design under con- 
sideration. Instances have been cited in 
which one particular model of car is notori- 
ously expensive to overhaul merely because 
of the fact that the rear axle construction 
which it employed is no longer used in the 
present model, and, therefore, the repair 
force at the various service stations are, 
as a rule, totally unfamiliar with the quick- 
est methods of taking down and replacing 
the different parts of the rear axle unit. 
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WATCHING THE N 


ATION’S BUSINESS 


BY THOMAS F. 


LOGAN 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ww may possibly, through the methods 

now being adopted in the food con- 
servation campaign, experience a repetition 
of the truth that some of the greatest re- 
forms in the world 
have come about un- 
expectedly. A part 
of the program con- 
sists in the designation of a week in which 
2500 speakers are to concentrate their ora- 


CONSERVATION IN 
SPEECHMAKING 


tory on brief descriptions of how to conserve 
food. 
‘‘Four-Minute it being understood 
that under no shall their 
speeches be more than four minutes long. 
What if the plan should be extended to Con- 
gress? In the opinion of many the change 
would constitute an immense stride toward 
better things. Those familiar with the Con- 
gressional Record know it chiefly as a mas- 
sive monument to verbosity. If an ap- 
proach to the four-minute limit could be 
imposed, it would be a most rigid test to the 
distinguished spokesmen. When a man can 
tell what he knows about a subject in four or 
five minutes, it may be assumed that he has 
given it years of study. This makes the 
resultant observations all the more helpful 
to the audience, which should include all of 
the people. It may be suggested in passing 
that his own fame will not be lessened. Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address, which was not 


These speakers are to be known as 
Men,” 
circumstances 


over seven minutes in delivery, will stand the 
test of the ages. How many Americans can 
recall any part of Everett’s long and care- 
fully prepared oration that preceded? 
PROTESTS appearing against an em- 

bargo on the export of food and other 
supplies to Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark are based on a form 


of logic that disap- 
FOOD CONTROL pears once the situation 
AND NEUTRALS is understood. The 


inferences made are 
that we are thus warring upon neutrals and 
putting the lives of women and children of 
neutrals in peril. It is also warned that the 
adoption of an embargo will tend to drive 
the neutrals into an alliance with the Central 
Powers in war against this country. Un- 
questionably, the exports control section of 
the espionage bill gives to the President the 
right to shut down absolutely on exports 
to neutral countries should he consider such 
action advisable. The war history to date, 
however, is against the probability of any 
unjustifiable use of this right. Not only 
the United States while still a neutral, but 
also our present allies actually at war, sent 
millions of dollars’ worth of food and other 
supplies to the starving Belgians, thus re- 
lieving Germany of the cost of their keeping. 
This was a matter of free gift, and not one 
of trade through which any return benefits 
were derived. Now that the United States 
is in war, the relief to the Belgian civilians 
continues. 


But the relations toward the | 


neutrals adjacent to Germany have vastly 


altered. 
of food and metals from this country to their 


There is no question that supplies | 


ports have been reshipped to Germany in | 


the past. If this is to be allowed to con- 
tinue, they will be virtually, even though 
indirectly, at war against the United States. 
We will be robbing our own people to 
feed an enemy, as well giving him other 
material with which to destroy American 
youths at the battle-front. What the Gov- 
ernment proposes to do is to see that no 
supplies from the United States to these 
neutrals shall be transhipped to Germany or 
replace similar supplies produced in the 
neutral countries and sold to Germany. 


This can be done by the permitted presence | 


and investigations of American agents in the 
neutral countries and by a study of the nor- 
mal requirements of the neutrals as shown 
by astudy of pre-war exports to meet their 
actual needs. Regulation of exports on such 
evidence is not only justifiable but also a 
matter of self-preservation. 


EARLIER in the spring LESLIE’s WEEK- 

LY called attention to ancient crop 

records running back for many years, show- 

ing that a late season did not necessarily 

mean a shortage in 

PROMISING CROP 
PROSPECTS 


yields. The backward 
season of planting, 

then noted, has since 
verified the statement. According to the 
July crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture we may reasonably expect an 
increase of 1,000,000,000 bushels of bread 
and fodder grains over the yields last year. 
The most promising report is for corn, which 
shows an increase of 
over the 1916 yield, with an estimated total 


541,000,000 bushels 


of 3,124,000,000 bushels, which is approxi- 
mately that of the record yield of 1915. 
Four or five other important food crops 
promise to equal’ or exceed all previous 
figures. While wheat suffered greatly from 
winter killing, the combined yields of winter 
ind spring wheat are placed at a total of 
678,000,000 bushels, or 35,000,000 bushels 
in excess of the harvest last year. Estimates 
for Irish potatoes, 452,000,000 bushels, and 
sweet potatoes, 82,200,000 bushels, are in 
excess of previous yields. The same is true 
of rye, with an anticipated total of 56,100,- 
000 bushels. Barley, estimated at 214,000,- 
000 bushels, will be the third largest barley 
crop harvested, rice will come next to the 
largest crop of record, and the prospects for 
oats are placed at 1,453,000,000 bushels. 
Although extreme conservationists will balk 
at the figures for tobacco, the boys in the 
trenches will not object to learning that a 
yield of 1,215,000,000 pounds is in prospect, 
or 64,000,000 more than the previous high 
record of last year. 
especially in wheat, are attributable in some 
measure to greater acreage, but good 
weather since planting time is also responsi- 
ble. While last year was one of short crop 
yields in nearly all parts of the world, the 
prospects set forth in the Government’s 
reports will go far toward overcoming the 
deficiency in food reserves, if they are real- 


ized. Another encouraging feature is that 


The increases promised, | 


a much larger proportion than usual of the 


so-called ‘fodder grains”’ will be diverted to 
human consumption. 


tf ATS off to the scientists! If they are 
4’ chargeable with inventing thed estruc- 
tive instruments of war, so also they propose 
to construct others that will undo the evil. 

Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 


SCIENTISTS professor of physics at 


TO THE RESCUE Johns Hopkins Univer- | 


sity, who has just re- 


turned from the front, has described a few | 


of the new inventions. The location of big 
guns is now made by apparatus that records 


sound waves. In the battle of Messines, 


Prof. Ames says, 63 guns of large caliber | 


were located and destroyed by this means. 
Wireless telegraphy in connection with air- 
planes and the construction of the planes 


themselves have passed far beyond anything | 


conceived in this country. Methods not 


described, for obvious reasons, are being con- | 


tinually advanced for locating mines and | 


detecting undersea craft. New optical 
instruments have been devised for observa- 


tion purposes. Map-making has undergone 


enormous changes in connection with the | 


war studies. Additional applications of the 
science of meteorology have been found pos- 
sible in offensive attacks by land and flights 
by air. Especial mention is made of the 
work of Dr. Burgess, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, whose studies of 
metallurgy and steel alloys are ow being 


utilized in the steel produced in American | 


mills. A Princeton professor has made a 
special investigation of offensive and de- 
fensive gas warfare. The importance-of this 
feature is emphasized by the statement that 
20 per cent. of the shells now used by the 
Germans contain lethal gases. Invisible ink 
discoveries are also credited to Americans. 
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great! But also —” 
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STOP! 


Paring Corns Is || 
Dangerous 


ND so are harsh liquids. 
The only safe way is 
Blue-jay. 

If you want instant relief, 
if you want to end your corns 
in 48 hours, use the gentle 
Blue-jay. Last year millions 
of corns were ended in this 
quick, easy way. 

Most cases require but one 
treatment. A very small per- 
centage require a second or 
third treatment. 


Touchy corns are needless, 
and it is needless to risk 
dangerous ways to get rid 
of them. 

Decide now to gain utter 
freedom from your corns. 
Purchase a package of Blue- 
jay Plasters at your drug- 
gist’s. 

You gain instant relief, and 
in 48 hours your corn may 
be removed without pain. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay © 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by All Druggists 





Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
OSTE PIPE-THREADING 
TOOLS 
SEND for a free catalog—it 
will help you to understand 
why every nation in the civilized 
world uses Oster U. S.-made “Bull- 
Dog” Die-Stocks. Each 
of the 11 sizes (both direct 








and ratchet) thread from 
4 to 8 sizes of pipe. For 
catalog write g. 
THE 
OSTER 
MFG. CO. 
2023 

East 

61st St., 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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RANGER Bic ane in 44styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced, Other reliable models, 814.75 —4 

WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
provaland 30 days trial and riding test. 

Our big FREE catalog shows every 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
ecyclopedia of information which every 
pee should have. Write for it. 

TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
half usual prices. A few ced second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to clea’ 


Do not buy a bicycle, tires or phew = until you 
writeand = etal rings ev new offers, low prices 


and libe bere! soa 


brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE 


DEPT. P174 CHICAGO 








JUDGE HAS THE LARGEST 
CIRCULATION OF ANY 


HUMOROUS PERIODICAL 






















2 FACTORY to RIDER 


MEN WHO ARE 


WINNING THE WAR 


(Continued from page 119) 


have been 
before the 
father was a cotton planter, 
prominent member of the 
the American Revolution. 
are typical Southern 

seemed as if I had been trans- 
planted into a ‘‘before-the-war’’ plan- 
tation home when I called upon the Doctor 
The white-haired father re- 
ceived me with the courtly dignity that is 
seen in the Southland, and Mrs. Baruch, 
with the queenly grace of a Southern grand- 
dame. I instinctively looked around for 
“black mammy’’and Aunt Dinah, the cook, 
land Sambo, the family coachman. There 
was no affectation in their manner, no false 
| pride, simply refinement, culture and intel- 
ligence. You knew that this mother had 
implanted in the mind of her boy honesty 
and uprightness, and there was a ring of 
truth in her voice when she said: ‘‘My 
never lie.’ Manifestly evil char- 


Marquezes, 
South since 


prominent in the 
Revolution. fer 
and she is a 
Daughters of 
The Baruchs 
gentlefolk. It 
suddenly 


and his wife. 


boys 


acteristics do not spring from such sources | vestigate conditions for them. 


and environments as these. 


says. 


and had received no financial backing 
from his father or any other source. His 
father had given with which to 
speculate prior to this time, but this he had 


promptly lost. This, as his mother naively 


him $600 


expresses it, ‘‘Bernard has since paid us 
back.” 
While a clerk in the bank, he 


a night course in public 
nomics and law, 


» had taken 
accounting, 
and had passed his bar 
After his retirement he went 
to Europe for a rest of six months, intending, 
upon his return, to take up the practice of 
law. He had expected to remain abroad 
for several years, but six months was all 
the loafing he could do. His energetic body 
and tireless mind chafed under the burden 
of idleness. 
of my life, 


eco- 


examination. 


‘It was the hardest six months 
when I had, nothing to do,’’ he 
Before he could begin the practice 
of law, some of his business friends, who had 
confidence in his financial judgment, per- 
suaded him to take a trip out West to in- 
While on this 


| established firm. 





| The family left the South 
as the sons grew up in order 
to secure better educational 
advantages. They settled 
in New York and the sons 
entered the public schools 
in 1880. Bernard later 
completed his education at 
the College of the City of 
New York, from which in- 
| stitution he graduated as a 
| Bachelor of Arts when 19 
| years old. The day follow- 
| ing his graduation he went 
ito work for  Whitall, 
| Tatum & Company, where 
| he was assigned to the task 
| of weighing the mails, at the 
munificent salary of $3.00 
per week. After being em- 
ployed there a year, he se- 
cured the position in a small 


banking house under the 
circumstances already re- 
| lated. Later his father 


| went abroad to investigate 
the public baths of Europe, 
|a visit which resulted in the 
present system of public 
baths in the United States, 
and took young Bernard with 
him. On the trip over he be- 
came acquainted with a 
Western business man. This 
acquaintance was the turn- 
ing point in young Baruch’s 
life. His new-found friend 














opened his eyes to the 
limitless possibilities of fi- 
nancial enterprise in this 


growing and wonderful country of ours. 
He became thoroughly imbued with the 
remarkable opportunities for unlimited 


financial success that could be gained by 
the utilization of these as yet unworked 
fields. He came back to America with his 
mind fired with enthusiasm and his soul 
ablaze with ambition. 
During his absence his 
secured a_ position for 
| growing firm of A. A. 


mother 
him 
Housman. Here he 
had an opportunity to come in contact with 
the big financial men of Wall Street. They 
were impressed by his earnestness, by his 
clear business sense and his financial fore- 
sightedness. He made friends here that ! 
were helpful to him in his subsequent finan- 
cial career.. For the firm he engineered 
trades, secured influence and solved finan- 
cial problems that made him invaluable to 
them, so that three years later they took 
him into partnership, giving him an eighth 
interest in the business, rather than have 
him leave their employ. So successful was 
he as a partner, that their wealth increased 
by leaps and bounds. He entered the firm 
at the age of 26, and retired when 3 
more than a million dollars capital, although 
he had invested no money in the business, 





DR. AND MRS. SIMON BARUCH, 
MOTHER OF BERNARD M. BARUCH 





had | 
with the} 


| cessity. 
2, with | his 





FATHER AND 


trip he purchased the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company of St. Louis, outright, 
and sold it to the Consolidated Tobacco 
Company. Continuing his trip to the 
Coast, he purchased the San Francisco | 
Smelter for the Guggenheim interests. | 
Both of these deals were highly profitable 
to him. They changed his whole future 
career. He had secured a taste of specula- | 
tion on a big scale in industrial enterprises 
for himself. 
all chance of a life of ease and quiet was | 
sent glimmering. He was eager for the 


fray, and the millions came piling in. His |‘ 
| judgment in financial matters was such!’ 


that everything he touched turned to gold. 
Big business enterprises had him engineer 
their important deals. Morgan and Keene 
and other giants of finance were among his | 
patrons. 
a setback until called to serve his country. | 
Intrusted with the handling of thousands 
of millions of dollars for the Government and 


its Allies, Baruch has determined that he | 
| will in no way profit by the country’s ne- 
This sense of absolute fairness to |= 


clients, of which Uncle Sam is at | | 
present the sole one, is illustrated by a 
(Continued on page 138) 





| Service Secretary-Examiner. 


| Franklin Institute, 


| productive land along the N. & W. Ry. 
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} merchants; 
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Be An Artist, 


He had caught the fever, and | 


|= request for the change. 
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He continued his success without | 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. My 


Trade- 
Personal service 
Washington, D.C. 


sales service gets full value for my clients. 
snares registered. Prompt service. 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg., 





High- Value Patents —The Only Kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. Send 8c 
postage for ne w ry" of Extraordinary Interest to 
inventors. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 56 Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 


ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent — Our 








four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
|} & Co., 1 Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, MR AD, D.C. 
Ideas - W anted — Manufacturers Are 


writing for patents procuredthroughme. Fourbooks 
with list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
[| help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions,” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C 
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No canvassing. $1170 first year 
payable weekly, pursuant to contract; expenses ad- 
vanced. G. A. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bldg 
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Government Positions P: ay Big. Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams”’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Write to-day for free 


booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Roc hester, N. » 2 





War Means T housands Men, Women, 18 
or over, wanted by Government for clerical posi- 
tions. $100 a month. Write for list’ positions. 

Dept. E-131, Rochester, N: Y. 





FARM LANDS 


Settle in the South Where Opportunity 


awaits the farmer. Good land, big crops, agreeable 


| climate, excellent schools, churches and neighbors. 


Send name and address for beautifully illustrated 
magazine ‘‘The Southern Homeseeker”’ that tells 
about the quceptienes opportunities for low priced, 
ear’s sub- 
scription Free. Address F. H. LaBaume, Agri. Agt 
N. & W. Ry., 244 Arcade Bldg, Roanoke, Va. 


PE RSONAL 
Cash for Old False 


false teeth in any shape. 








Teeth. Send Us 
Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. Wesend cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
offer is refused as unsatisfactory. 
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SHORT STORIES 
Many Rejected Stories Need Only 
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pocket samples. Wirth Salesbook 
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Make Money Drawing 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Morocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back 
if book returned in ten days. Address Zim Book, 
Desk 7-26, Brunswick Building, New York. 
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THE PATH TO DEATULESS LIFE! 


(Continued from page 113 


permitted to smoke in the parlor just once 
and even to take off my shoes and put my 
feet up on the mantel—eh? 
‘*Be careful of your back—old man—and 
It’s bad for the 
know. I was thrown about 10 


be careful about smoking. 
heart y’ 
feet on the explosion of a ‘‘hostile’’ shell 
which hit about six feet in front of me, and 
suffered so from shell shock owing to my 
long abuse of the weed I’ve used since in- 
fancy, that I had to wait until I landed on 
earth again befgre moving away from such 
an unearthly spot! May we all suffer or 
prosper according to our merits. 
CREIGHTON.” 


STOREY ENLISTS 

Earlier letters from Storey give expression 
to his feeling on the war. He had been em- 
ployed in Albany in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Albany Evening Journal, but 
when a new position called him to Canada, 
the spirit of the war entered his blood. 
Writing from Toronto on October 22, 1916, 
he said: 


**Seriously, I am thinking of enlist- 
ing. By so doing, I will take my first 
step in service to the world, and I can- 
not possibly reflect discredit on my dear 
parents. I havecome to the conclusion 
that it is a great and just cause the 
Allies are fighting for, and that they 
must win. To take active part in the 
fighting, I am sure, if you felt as I do, 
you would agree with me that by mak- 
ing the war my own, by taking up the 
sword of justice, for God, humanity 
and in justification of my own exist- 
ence, I will not have lived in vain. 
And if I make the supreme sacrifice, I 
would like it to be said that I had the 
courage of my convictions and the 
world is at least no worse because of 
my having lived in it.” 


Did ever a modest gentleman unsheathe 
a more splendid sword in consecration sub- 
lime? Later on in training at Niagara on 
the Lake he wrote to his mother: 


“IT believe every man able to carry a 
rifle and with intelligence enough to use 
one, should enlist now; for while the Allies 
are on top now, and may win, who can tell 
what will happen? Still, there must be 
men trained to keep them on top, so that 
everybody able to do so should shoulder a 
rifle. My only regret is that I am not ten 
men, as, after all, one man is so small and 
weak. I also wish that I had enlisted 
two years ago, so as to have the training 
necessary to make me the best possible 
soldier. 


WS oad ee weal ts oNwuy 
Yer 9 usndh Qk. wo Bite Aan 
Qiks Cis aSabat Te eget ype 


Having reached England he wrote: 
“February 18th. 
“Dearest Moruer: Will try my best 
to write as I promised. But this may not 
be such a success, as | am writing in a room 
full of the boys who are singing. Privacy 
is unknown inthe army. About my letters, 


you know that | never have been any hand | 


for any but plain, truthful words—you know 
me well enough not to laugh at anything I 
write—whatever it may be. 

“T know that I have always been and 
still am in your thoughts, ‘my boy,’ and it 
has only been a few short months ago that 
‘your boy’ left for Syracuse. But ‘the 
earth do move’ and ‘my boy’ has come into 
his own. I don’t know as you would notice 
any change in appearance by my photo 
(taken earlier and never received at home). 
Certainly, you would notice a great change 
now—I am so different inside that it can’t 
help but show through. 

“‘Aren’t you afraid that my head will 


swell as a direct result of your praise? 
You and Father have always been doing 
your work—His work 
The wonderful thing is that my work is now 
His work. 


as best you could. 


Rejoice with me to be sure. 
But why praise? If one is to be condemned | 
for not doing his work, for having a yellow 
streak, why should he become a ‘bloody 
hero’ when at last he has the true vision of | 
life?”’ 

In the winter, Creighton obtained a short 
leave of absence to visit his grandmother 
Ireland. He had never 
before seen his grandmother, and the few 
short days were ended all too soon by the | 
death of the aged lady. Writing on March 
7, from Aughrim, Galway, he said: 





and cousins in 


“My VerRY DEAR FATHER: The Old 
Home is not the same as before now, and 
since last Friday two bodies lie beneath the 
old tree in the churchyard. Grandmother 
was called away at 4:45 F. M. on the last 
day of February. Her last words, ‘Home, 
home at last.’ 

“The family tell me that it is my place to 
break the news to you and so I will do my 
best. 

“Do you know the thing that impressed 
me most, and shamed me too, was the fact 
that one could live so long as she, and enjoy 
the living to the last? How different than 
my own poor views of this dusty road. 
And now she is gone. It came so sudden; 
only a few days, very bad from the grip. 
She made a grand fight to stay, ‘the Battle | 
of Aughrim’ she called it, and the end was | 
hard.” 


“Sunday, March 18th. 

**MOTHER O’ MINE: It’s a very wonder- 
ful day is today. I took a long walk this 
A. M. out into the country and lay in a field 
for a while listening to the skylarks, feeling 
the warmth of the sun, and reading a book 
of Psalms—the same book my grand Dad 
carried. Then I partook of the Lord’s 
Supper in the little church hut. 
“It’s rather poor I’ve been feeling of late, 
suffering from inflamed lungs and_ nasal 
passages, headaches, etc., contracted while 
have been lending a 
‘helping hand’ at the Y. M. C. A, 
though of late serving behind the canteen 
counter and been too busy to be 


on guard. I 


have 
miserable.” 


‘“‘England, April 12, 1917. 

“The time I have waited for so long 
has come at last, and I am to have the 
opportunity of perhaps dying that the 
world may live. ‘Tomorrow at this time 
we will be in France. The voice that 
breathed o’er Eden is calling ‘Fall in the 
draft.’ I wish I were able to describe my 
feelings when I read Wilson’s message to 
Congress. Good old U.S. A.” 

AT THE FRONT 
“France, June 6th. 

“T am glad that the thunder of the guns 
| has been heard, and the call to arms sounded 
| at last in the dear land so far away. But I 
am also thankful I did not wait any longer 
for Uncle Sam to wake up. Over here, 
Mother-o’-Mine, as you can perhaps imag- 
ine, individual life is a small thing, and 
uncertain. 

“We are working in a great cause, and 
many of us ‘do our bit’—and pass on to 
receive Our Father’s ‘Well done.’ 

“It is necessary and inevitable that some 
should fall, shattered under a rain of lead 
and steel. A shell, my dears, or a bullet, is 
no respecter of persons. Therefore, if it 
should come to pass that I am called to lay 
down my life on the altar of Freedom, re- 
joice, Mother-o’-Mine, that it was your 
son's privilege—nor shed a single tear, for 
it shall not have been in vain! 

“T know that it is perhaps unnecessary to 
write like this, but I also know the futility 
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|of looking ahead and planning with any 


| (Continued on page 138) 





Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil 
Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, 
the inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset diges- 
tion and spoil the good time you are expecting. 

You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But 
you can be sure to take a bottle of Nujol on your vacation. 
It’s the surest and safest preventive of digestive troubles. 
Nujol helps to remove decaying waste matter from the intes- 
tines before it has a chance to poison the system. In this way 
it prevents the headaches, weariness and depression as well as 
other more serious diseases caused by intestinal poisoning. 
Nujol is particularly good for young children. It is excellent 
for the mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects 
the baby’s feeding. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as 
much for him as it does for the mother. , 
Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less 
you need it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, 
does not weaken (even when taken in large quaniities), it is 
not absorbed into the system, does not upset the stomach, is 
absolutely pure and harmless and is pleasant to take. 

Nujol is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark —never in bulk. 
The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 
Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no other product 
on the market like it. 


Write today to Dept. 14 on coupon and margin below for instructive 
booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) Bayonne, N. a. 


Nujol 


the Internal Cleanser 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your mame and address plainly below. Dept. 14 
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July Investments . 
To Net 5”%-6% 


In war-time conditions, shrewd invest- 
ors are turning back to the land and 
its earning-power for unimpeachable 
security. This widespread demand is 
met in the first mortgage bonds we offer, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan. 
Fach issue is a first mortgage on a high 
grade building and land in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or some other 
large city. Price tonet 5144-6%. Write 
for our booklet, “‘Acid Tests of Invest- 
ments in War Time,” and for 


July Investment List No. L-703. 


a rc 
S:\W.STRAUS & Co. 
Founded 1882 Inccrporated 1905 
150 Broadway Straus Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGC 
Detroit Cincinnati Minneapclis 
Kansas City San Francisco 


35 years without ioss to any investor 








Permanence of the 


Partial Payment 
Plan 


Seven years ago the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan of purchasing New York 
Stock Exchange securities was first 
put before the American investment 
public. Year by year it grew in 
favor and increased in scope un- 
til a score of responsible firms and 
institutions were using it to interest 
an ever-growing army of investors. 

Liberty Loan campaign of educa- 
tion has brought to the attention of 
a new army of investors the advan- 
tages of ‘investing while you save.” 

Our investment department has 
made up a diversified selection of 
Partial Payment purchases to suit 
any monthly savings capacity from 
$5 to $1,000. 


Send for Circulars M-4 and T-4. 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Odd Lots 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 











the value of securities, it 
is necessary to know the effect upon them 
of what is happening in the financial world. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 
densed information. Copies on application. 


ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 


To judge correctly 














WISCONSIN: 
DAIRY FARM 
MORTGAGES 
Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 


Markham & May Co. Milwaukee 









Investment; Absolutely Safe; Backed 


by first mortgages; exempt from in- 
come tax; 344% semi-annually. Write 


Reliance Homestead Association 
Dept. A, New Orleans, La. 


Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 
300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


OPPOSITE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central Park. Convenient to everything. 





Room with use of bath ............. $1.50 per day 
Parlor, bedroom and bath with shower 

for one or two persons.......... $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, shower, 

three or four persons . . . . $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 Cents 


H,. FROHMANN, Pres. GEORGE H. O’HARE, Mgr. 


| stamp should always be inclosed. 
should be addressed to ‘‘ 


| JASPER’S 


HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS|— 


. 











© HAKRIS & EWING 
RICHARDS 


© A. 
Manager for one of the 
biggest exporting firms 
in New York, who has 
been made the head of 
the division of export 
licenses in the Depart- 


and builds 


ment of Commerce at ployees. 
Washington. Mr. Rich- creases 
ards is one of the “big 33 per cent. 


busjness”’ volunteers giv- citizens of 
ing their services to the 


Government in war time. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY at 
Fifth Avenue, New York, are 
known as ‘‘Jasper’s Preferred 
List,’’ entitling them to the early delivery of their 
papers and to answers to inquiries on financial 
questions and, in emergencies, to answer by tele- 
graph. Preferred subscribers must remit directly 
to the office of Lesiie’s in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communica- 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage 
All inquiries 
Jasper,’ Financial Editor, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, Fifth Ave., New York. 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


Notice.—Subscribers to 
the home office, 225 
placed on what is 


225 


“PAHE effect of the recent encouraging crop 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ROBERT J. CALDWELL 


Of New York, who owns cotten 
mills in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere, and does 
a business of $13,000,000 a year, 
model 
beautiful villages for his em- 

He finds that this in- 
his workers’ 
He has made good 
many ex-convicts. 





~* report was offset by the effect of the | 


discouraging advices from Washington re- 


garding the Government’s proposed policy | 


of fixing an unprofitable price for the coal, 


| iron and other commodities it will be obliged 


| 
| 





| gaged in raising vegetables. 


to use for war purposes in enormous quan- 
tities. 

Confronted with war taxes of the most 
drastic kind, the managers of our great in- 
dustries are wondering where they will “get 
off.” One thing should not be forgotten, 
and that is if this war is to be carried on, 
some one must pay for it. The heaviest 
burden obviously must be borne by those 
who make the most money. Great Britain 
realizes this and accordingly levies a war 
tax on the excess profits of all its great 


| money-makers in the shape of an income tax 


on investors, and an “‘excess profits tax’’ on 
corporations. 

The English plan has worked out pretty 
well and it should be followed by us. If it 
were, the Government would simply take 
its share — and make it as large as might be 
necessary—of all the excess profits of our 
big industries. The more they made the 
more the Government would take, and the 
more the Government took from them, the 
less it would have to take from individuals. 
This seems like a very simple proposition, 
but it is hard to get it into the heads of the 
rural statesmen in Washington: 

No one knows how large our crops will be 
this year, for no one can possibly figure the 
enormous aggregate output of the millions of 
little gardens in every community now en- 
My own judg- 
ment is that the excess production will be 


isuch that it may paralyze prices in some 
| is . 
communities and lead to a waste that will 


be as sinful as present high prices are bur- 
densome. If the Government would only 
arrange to distribute this excess (which its 
policy is responsible for creating), it would 
accomplish great good, but this seems to be 
entirely out of its line. 

If the Government can fix a low price 
for iron and steel, coal and oil, it can also 
fix the prices of wheat, cotton, wool, pota- 
toes and everything that the farmer pro- 
duces. The whole business is fraught with 





LOREY 
GEORGEI. SKINNER 
Who was lately appoint- 
ed Superintendent of 
Banks of New York, in 
recognition of 20 years of 
faithful service in the 
Banking Department. He 
is a leading authority 
on savings and loan as- 
sociations, and was the 
the efficient counsel of the 
commission which revised 
the State banking laws. 


homes and 


efficiency 


danger. 
if we would leave the price question to be 
settled, as it always has been, by the great 
natural law of supply and demand. 

The war has upset a great many things: | 
It is affecting the railways, the industries, | 
the shops and the banks. But let it not be 
forgotten that the one great thing that 
makes for prosperity is business, and that | 
every war stimulates business by the enor- | 
mous demand it creates for commodities of | 
all kinds. This demand always tends to 
higher prices and higher prices to higher 
profits and higher profits to speculation. 

For this reason, I have believed that we 
shall go through the same experience that I 
recall we had during our Civil Warand during 
the Spanish War, namely an inflation of cur- 
rency and of business and higher prices for 
all securities that represent 
business and increasing profits. 

Let my readers watch the statements of 
earnings made by the great corporations 





increasing 


whose stocks are listed on the exchanges, 
and accustom themselves to measuring in 
their own way the value of securities. When 
they have done this, they will not be misled 
by tips from those whose only purpose is to 
make a profit for themselves regardless of 
what happens to the investor. 

I am still a believer in the best of the in- 
dustrials and the railways for investment 
and in the common shares of many of these 
for speculation. Let my readers stick to the 
stocks sold on the exchanges and keep away 
from those promoted by sharpers who have 
no connection with Wall Street, and who 
send out alluring literature from their head- 
quarters, not only in New York, but also in 
Chicago, Boston and other financial centers. 


B., Hillsboro, Ohio: I have a good opinion of the 
Rock Island issues, but the new 7 per cent. pfd., 
around $76, seems most attractive. 

M., Washington, D. C.: I would not sacrifice 
United Motors. The company is making handsome 
earnings, I am told, and putting itself on a firm 
foundation. 

R., Bicknell, Ind.: I don’t advise you to put your 
cash in the Metal Products Association of Texas, 
or any other concern that wants to speculate with 
other people’s money. If the promoters lose, who 
foots the bill? I don’t believe in any concern that 
promises to ‘‘revolutionize the world.”’ 

G., Pittsburgh, Pa.: The stocks of most corpora- 
tions usually seli for about what earnings and 
proscpects warrant. Pierce Oil would advance 
were its earnings to improve. While the company 
is doing fairly well, it has not piled up a big surplus, 
and is not paying dividends. The stock, therefore, 
is a long-pull. 

K., Rice’s Landing, Pa.: Pittsburgh Coal is 
said to be earning at the rate of $20 a share on 
both classes of stock. Should this pace be kept up, 
a good dividend could be paid on common and an 
additional percentage on pfd. There is an element 
of uncertainty in the situation, due to possible 
ear shortage, scarcity of labor and government 
price-fixing. 





The country would be better off | 


| 


Leslie’s Weekly 
V 
Wek’, 
Steamship Bonds 


Yielding 6 Per Cent 


Because of their enviable rec- 
ord, the demand for steam- 
ship bonds is always in excess 
of the supply. 


As this advertisement is written we 
have the following, which we offer, 
subject to prior sale, at prices to 
yield 6%. 
Canada West Coast Navigation Company 
Ist Mortgage 6's 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore Steamship 
Corporation 
Ist Mortgage 6's 
Ames Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
ist Mortgage 5°% Gold Notes; 6% 
basis 


Circulars Upon Request 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 


Investment Banker- 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Blag. 
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Y 
GAs a result of large earnings of 
—Y companies in the oil industry, 
holders of oil shares have partici- 
pated in this prosperity through 
A cash dividends and _ stock melons, 
Z as well as handsome ‘market prof- 
Y its. Indications point to a _con- 
Y tinuance of this prosperity. 
Yj 
Z {A comprehensive article on the 
Z present situation in oils is con- 
y tained in the current issue of our 
fortnightly publication 
one 
“Investment Opportunities ”’ 
Y © This number, as well as_ suc- 
Ly ceeding issues, will be sent with- 
Y out charge upon request for 
52-D, including our booklet ex- 
plaining 
“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


CIATTERY2G 


Investment Acurities 
(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


Kidde 





Cut out this ad and mailit to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we willsend you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then, if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t likeit return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. 340 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t Die Ferors 


Your Time! 


There is a wayto prevent it. The warning signal 
plan used by hundreds of successful men, 

plan which gives you warning when the kidneys, 
liver or digestive organs begin to go wrong. 
Write for Free Booklet 4 b:ptlet, which wit ten 


diseases may be headed off. Every man should read it’ Writenow. 


National Bureau of Analysis,B244Republic Bldg. , Chicago 














“Free Booklets for Investors” 


Under this heading, on the opposite page, you 
will find a descriptive list of valuable booklets and 
circulars of information which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments to produce maximum 
yield, with safety. A number of them are pre- 
pared especially for the smaller investor and the 
“beginner in investing.” 








40 W. 45th St. 

HOTEL WEBSTER | just of sth Ave. 

The most beautiful of 

‘ the City’s small hotels. 

Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center of shopping dis- 

trict. Much favored by women travelling alone, $2.50 up. 
Send for Booklet A. W. JOHNSON QUINN. 
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H., San Diego, Calif.: At present So. Pac. looks | which is organizing to build a specimen gun and it 


better for a long pull than Del. & Hudson. 

J., Denver, Colo.: Federal Oil pfd. is a dividend 
payer, but it cannot be called ‘“‘a safe and good in- 
vestment.”’ 

H., Portsmouth, Ohio: I deal only with Wall 
Street questions, and I am sorry that I cannot ad- 
vise about matters of personal interest. 

J., Lanett, Ala.: The best stocks on your list 
at present seem to be Inspiration and U. 8. Steel. 
For speculation C. F. & I. and Wright-Martin are 
attractive. 

W., Springfield, Mass.: R. I. common around 36 


is one of the best speculative purchases, but in such | 
a market as this a 10-point margin might not be 


sufficient. 

L., Edgewater, N. J.: On its present dividend, 
$S per year, Anaconda is selling high enough. Its 
advance above par was due to expectations of an 
increased return to shareholders. 

C., Newburgh, N. Y.: Midvale stock yields $6 
per year or 12 per cent. on par ($50). The next 
quarterly dividend, $1.50 a share, is payable August 
1, to stockholders of record July 20. 

C., Holyoke, Mass.: Don't you believe anyone 
who tries to gull you by telling that the ‘insider 
makes large profits without the slightest risk."’ 
Leave U. 8. Promotion House stock alone. 

S., North Bergen, N. J.: The entire stock of the 
Ill. Steel Co., is owned by the U. 8S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, which guarantees the 4'4 deb. bonds, principal 
and interest. I consider the bonds an excellent 
investment at 87. 

H., Pittsburgh, Pa.: Tonopah Extension Mining 
is a cheap Curb stock of a speculative character, 
the purchase of which | do not advise. Pittsburgh 
Oil & Gas is paying nothing to stockholders and no 
conservative investor would buy it. 

M., Ashtabula, Ohio: All the stocks in your list 
stand well except Hupp Motor common, which is 
selling at only about one-fourth of 
dividends in sight. The others are dividend payers. 
Cc. F. & I. and 8. O. of Ky. should reward their 
patient holders. 

G., Clairton, Penn.: It is wiser to keep out of 
the steel stocks until we see what the government 
means by the ‘‘just price’’ which it proposes to 
pay for iron and steel. A sudden peace would 
disturb the market and lead to a temporary decline 
and a sharp recovery. 

B., Columbus, Ohio: When the Templar Motor 
Corporation can show something besides glowing 
predictions and a factory not yet completed it will 
be time enough to consider its stock. Stocks of 
well-established motor companies which have been 
paying dividends are greatly to be preferred. 

O., Brockton, Mass.: The first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of the U. S. Rubber 
Company are a good business man’s investment 
around 86. The company pays dividends on first 
and second preferred, and earns more than enough 
to resume dividends on common. The bonds are 
not tax-exempt. 

P., Buffalo, N. Y.: There is possibly a lasting 
future for Smith Motor Truck Corporation. There 
is a weakness in the fact that it takes other com- 
panies’ products and alters them, instead of build- 
ing its own vehicles entire. The company is said 
to be making money. Its pfd. is a dividend payer 
and there are expectations as to the common. 

"., Deer Lodge, Mont.: If the $2 dividend paid 
on Chicago Railways Co. participation certificates, 
series No. 2, should continue, the stock would be a 
good speculative purchase at present price, about 
$14. Theearnings the past fiscal year showed an 
increase over the previous year. There is 66 per 
cent. of accumulated dividends on series No. 2, 
but payment of this looks remote. 


B., Detroit, Mich.: Semet-Solvay is a flourishing | 


par, with no | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| P. & F. pfd. 5 per cent. 
| pfd. paid 


| 


concern with a large surplus. It paid a regular | 


dividend of 2 per cent. and 3 per cent. extra on Feb- 


ruary 20, and a special of 20 per cent. on March 1. | 
| Western 


The stockholders lately voted to increase the stock 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. Of this $2,000,000 
was offered to holders at par ($100) and the re- 
mainder will be issued as required. 

W., Norman, Okla.: In asking twice par for 
their shares, the promoters of the new American 
Glass Casket Company show nerve. They urge 
the public to finance them and take a double risk 
on each share. I do not question the merit of the 
company's proposed product, but until it has 
created a profit-paying business, with dividends 
in sight, the stock will be a speculation. 

S., Columbus, Ohio: St. Paul is barely earning 
the dividend on common. 


| 


| financial burden put upon it. 


promises to give in exchange stock of 10 times par 
value of subscription. 
print stock certificates. The gun has not yet been 
demonstrated. It may prove a commercial failure. 

K., Cairo, Ill.: The White Motor Company is 
said to be the largest manufacturer of motor trucks 
in the United States. 
1916, after payment of dividends, equaled about 
16 per cent. on capital stock. The stock is on an 
S per cent The White Motor Company is 
not a reorganization. It was incorporated in 
December, 1915, and took over the assets of the 
White Company. The fact that the stock has 
fluctuated but comparatively little is largely due to 
the company’s strong position. 

D. C., Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘A well-secured, low 
priced bond, making a return of 5 per cent. or more" 
is not so easy to find. You might consider Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern 314's, selling at about 
S7 and yielding, if held until maturity in 1925, 
about 54% per cent. on price. These bonds are a 
first lien on over 900 miles of main line, rank ahead 
of the new refunding and general mortgage, and 
are legal for savings banks in several states.  II- 
linois Central (Louisville Division) 31!4’s quoted 
at about 76, yield about 5 per cent. 
first lien on 631 miles of road and mature in 1953. 

D., Danville, Ill.: (1) I think well of Wabash A 
pfd., Western Maryland and R. I. at the prices you 
name, Texas Company, Midwest Refining, C. F. 
& I. (which has just declared a dividend of 3 per 
cent.), C. C. C. & St. L. pfd. around 70 and U. B. 
& P. around 80. (2) While International Text- 
book Company appears to be slowly mending its 
condition, I do not advise purchase of its stock at 
present. Cosden Oil & Gas is a fair minor oil stock, 
paying dividends. Sinclair has fallen considerably 
below the figure you give. There have been rumors 
of a proposed increase of stock. 
issue $20,000,000 of new notes. It would be safer 
to defer purchase of stock until the effect of this is 
seen. 

S., Hartford,Conn.: (1) Here are a few of the 
bonds that would net you about the same as Farm 
Loan bonds. They are all exempt from income tax: 
City of Yonkers 5's, due April 1, 1923-1927 inclu- 
sive. Price to yield 444 per cent. City of Wil- 
mington, Del., 24-year sinking fund 414’s. Price 
to return 4.3 per cent. City of Jacksonville, Fla., 
15’s due Feb. 1, 1937. Price 100 and interest. 
State of Tennessee improvements 4144's and 414’s 
due 1920— 1931. Price to yield 4.2 per cent to 
414 per cent. (2) The Government does not guar- 
antee the Farm Loan bonds issued by the Federal 
Land Banks. It guarantees only the bonds which 
it issues itself. For absolute safety Liberty Loan 
bonds are preferable to Farm Loan bonds. 

B. New York: American Locomotive pfd. pays 
7 per cent., Intl. Paper pfd. 6 per cent., American 
Linseed pfd. 6 per cent., American Zine, Lead & 
Smelting pfd. 24 per cent. on par ($25), U. 
American Hide & Leather 
5 per cent. in September last, the first 
dividend since 1905. This stock is 7 per cent cum. 
and there are arrears of dividends of 114 per cent. 
California Pet. pfd. paid 4 per cent. in 1916 and has 
paid 3 per cent. so far this year. The stock is 7 
per cent. cum. and dividends are 634 per cent. 
in arrears. Chile Copper has no pfd. and is paying 
no dividend. It pays interest on bonds. In case of 
a general boom all these stocks might go higher, 
but the present stagnant state of the market 
minimizes their speculative possibilities. 

G., Milwaukee, Wis.: (1) Perfection 


basis. 


Tire & 


| Rubber Company stock is decidedly speculative, 


being quoted by brokers at 3le bid and 35c asked. 
No conservative investor will put his money into 
these shares. (2) The future of D. & R. G. stocks 
hinges largely on the outcome of the suit in which 
judgment has been rendered against the company 
for $32,000,000 in favor of old bondholders of the 
Pacific Railway. If the highest court 
affirms the decision the D. & R. G. will have a heavy 
Possibly the matter 
may be compromised, as the D. & R. G. has the 


| technical law point in its favor that its guarantee 


| refers only to the interest on the Western Pacific 
| bonds and that when the latter railway company 


| 
} 


There have been two | 


bad wheat crop years along its lines and the Puget | 
Sound Extension is a heavier burden than was | Shares of new will be devoted to purchasing the 


anticipated. The small rate increase allowed the 
railroads will aid the road a little, and if the wheat 
crop proves ample this year, the outlook will be im- 
proved. I do not advise sacrifice of the stock. 

H., Pawtucket, R. I.: (1) Penn. Electric Com- 
pany pfd. paying 6 per cent., though nothing is 
paid on common, Binghamton Heat, Light & 
Power pfd., with its 6 per cent. dividend, while 
3 per cent. is paid on common, are business men’s 
investments. The stocks are not so salable as 
listed stocks. (2) If Central Sugar Company 
of Cuba pfd. is paying 7 per cent. it was a fair specu- 
lative purchase at the price you paid. The common 
is a long-pull speculation. 

W., Milford, Mass.: The making of an aeroplane 
motor is as delicate a job as the making of a watch. 
The Wright-Martin Company, owning the Wright 
foundation patents and the American rights for 
the lightest and simplest aero motor, has been spend- 
ing millions in research, which is now producing 
practical results. When the Government's ap- 
propriation for aeroplanes is made, the stimulus 
to air-craft production will be felt all along the line. 
I would not sacrifice the stock. 

R., Pennington, N. J.: The Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation’s proposition is preposterous, 
It asks the public to furnish money to a syndicate 





went into the hands of receivers and was dissolved 
no interest obligations accrued. 

K., Ruffo Dale, Pa.: Ohio Cities Gas Company's 
stockholders have authorized an increase in stock 
from $10,000,000 t& $100,000,000. The new stock 
will not all be issued at once. The stockholders 
will be allowed to buy two shares of new at par 
($25) for each share of old, and a large number of 


stock of Pure Oil Company's stockholders. There 
will then be $35,000,000 of Ohio Cities Gas stock 
outstanding. The old stock is paying 614 per 
cent. and the increased issue is to be put on a 5 
per cent. basis. Increase in stock naturally causes 
a decline in market price. The old stock is quoted 
at below $120, the new (when issued) at about 
$57. As this is lower than the price made to Pure 
Oil stockholders, it Seems wiser to take cash for 
your Pure Oil shares and to wait awhile before 
investing in Ohio Cities Gas stock. 

New York, July 19, 1917. JASPER. 

FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 

Readers who are interested in investments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
find many helpful suggestions in the an- 
nouncements by our advertisers, offering to 
send, without charge, information compiled 
with care and often at much expense. A 
digest of some special circulars of timely 
interest, offered without charge or obligation to 
readers of Leslie’s, follows: 


Nothing is easier than to | 


The company’s surplus for | 


They are a | 


It is planned to | 


S. ©. 1. | 


When purchases of farm-mortgages are consid- 
ered, those on Wisconsin farms should not be over- 
| looked. Markham & May Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
will send to any address their interesting free 
| pamphlet L-25, describing dairy farm mortgages in 
| their state which make an excellent yield. 
| Why buy or sell copper, Standard Oil or motor 
| stocks? You will find the answer in Statistical 
Books on those issues compiled, and mailed to 
investors on request, by: L. R. Latrobe & Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York. This house han- 
|} dles these and other securities on the partial | 
| payment plan. 
First-mortgage investments, yielding 7 per cent 
and based on real estate in Florida, are being dis- 

tributed by G. L. Miller & Co., 5 Bank & Trust |} 
Co. Building, Miami, Florida. Write to the com- | 
pany for “Little Units in Large Mortgages"’ and | 
other pamphlets, explaining attractive _first- 
mortgage investments | 

The Northern States Power Company has issued 
a new booklet, ‘‘ Back of the Investment,"’ illustrat- 
ing magnificent water powers serving Minneapolis, | 
St. Paul, and the Central Northwest. It will be 
sent free upon request by H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 204 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., and 1204 
Trinity Building, New York City. | 

A list of municipal bonds, containing approved | 
issues yielding 414 to 514 per cent. and exempt from | 
Federal income tax, has been prepared by the Til- | 
lotson & Wolcott Company, investment bankers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 115 Broadway, New York 
"This very valuable list may be obtained by all who 
write to the firm for their free Circular 106. 

The beginner in thrift who aims to save $1,000 | 

® > e 
will find great help in the small payment method of 
|} investment in dividend-paying stocks or bonds 
| Booklet 30, showing the merits of Partial Payment | 
| Investing, may be had free of Harris, Winthrop & 
| Co., members of New York Stock Exchange, The 
Rookery, Chicago, and 15 Wall Street, New 
York. 

There can be no foresight in business without 
| knowledge of fundamental statistics. Facts which 
| enable business men and investors to see ahead and 
| pursue a safe course are furnished in Babson Re- 
| ports, particulars regarding which will be sent free 
| to all who write to Dept. L-—47, of the Babson 





| Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
| The well-informed are the winners in Wall 
Street. 


Events of the time have more significance for the 
investor than for the general reader of news, for 
they often seriously affect financial interests. The 

| meaning of what is happening is made clear in 
“The Bache Review,"’ the widely known publica- 
tion, which also presents investment suggestions. 
Copies.mailed free on application to J. 8S. Bache & 
| Co., members of New York Stock Exchange, 42 

Broadway, New York. 

} The volume of Government bonds is sure to in- 
) crease greatly within the next few months. Deal- 
|} ings in them will be extensive, and in connection 
| with these expert advice will frequently be needed. 
| C. F. Childs & Company, specialists ingovernment 
bonds, 208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, and 120 
Broadway, New York, offer their service to whoever 
requires it. The house will mail upon request its 
analytical pamphlet *‘ L-7."’ 

Careful investors in all parts of the country are 
buying stocks and bonds in small amounts and on 
moderate initial and monthly payments. This 
enables diversity of investment and distributes 
risk. <A full explanation of the merits and the pos- 
sibilities of the method is given in free booklet 
24-B, * Partial Payment Purchases,”’ prepared and 
furnished without charge by Sheldon, Morgan & 
Company, members of New York Stock Exchange, 
12 Broadway, New York City. 

Any one who can save as little as $15 a month can 
purchase standard securities such as large investors 
buy. This is possible through the partial payment 
plan now so widely popular. Suggestions for invest- 
ments under this method suitable for people with 
large or small incomes are outlined in two helpful 
circulars, M-4 and T-4, issued by John Muir & 
Company, specialists in odd lots and members of 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New 
York. The circulars may be had free on appli- 
cation. 

In troublous times men put much confidence 
in securities backed by good real estate. First mort- 
gage real estate bonds based on high-grade buildings 
and land in leading cities are reeommended by 8. W. 
Straus & Company, 150 Broadway, New York, 
Straus Building, Chicago. The bonds net 54-6 
per cent. This company has been in business 35 
years without loss to any investor. For full partic- 
ulars write to Straus & Co. for free booklet, ‘* Acid 
Tests of Investments in War Time" and for July | 
Investment List No. L-703. 

The Lacey profit-sharing bonds are an attractive 
proposition to those willing to wait 2 to 5 years for 
| returns on their investments. The bonds are issued 
| by the James D. Lacey Timber Company, 332 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are secured by valuable 
tracts of timber land, bear 6 per cent. interest and 
also participate in profits of operations on which 
they are based. The bonds are in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. The company’s free 
booklet, T-204, giving full particulars, will be 
mailed to all wide-awake investors. 


There is a fascination in dealing in stocks subject 
to fluctuations. But many persons of moderate 
means prefer more stable securities. To these the 
Salt Lake Security & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, offers its 6 per cent. Real Estate 
Security Certificates, which come in convenient 
denominations, are amply secured by valuable 
property and are guaranteed by the trust company, 
which has total assets of two and one-half millions. 
A booklet and full detailed information will be sent 
by the company to any applicant. 

The issuing of ‘$10 Thrift Bonds” is one of the 
best devices for promoting thrift ever conceived. 
In these infant securities, bearing 3 per cent. inter- 
est, the small investor can obtain an immediate 
return on his savings. The bonds are certificates of 
ee on in Government obligations, are abso- 
lutely safe and will be accepted at par in exchange 
for Liberty Bonds. They are distributed through 
employers and in the stores. The bonds are issued 
by the National Thrift Bond Corporation, 61 
Broadway, New York Gity, which is under super- 
vision of the State Banking Department and whose 
officers and directors include substantial and reliable 
citizens. Write them for details. If you want to 
learn how to save, begin with a $10 Thrift Bond 
a 

Owing to the recent decline in prices many first- | 
class bonds are now on the bargain counter. The | 
National City Company, National City Bank | 
Building, New York, has published a comparison | 
of January and July bond prices and yields in the 
case of several well-known issues. This shows that | 
present prices are unusually low. The issues speci- | 
fled are Florida East Coast Railway first-mortgage | 
t}9's, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway de- 
benture (now mortgage) 4's, C., M & S. P. Ry., gen- | 
eral and refunding 4’s, U. P. R.R. convertible 4's, } 
Ches. & Ohio Ry. convertible 5's, Seaboard Air Line | 
Railway first and consolidated 6's, Interborough | 
Rapiq Transit first and refunding 5's, and U. s. | 
Rubber Company first and refunding 5's. The 
yield from these bonds now ranges from 5 per | 
cent. to 6% per cent. Circulars describing the | 
issues will be sent by the National City Company 
on request. | 
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Bankers 
Brokers 
nvestors 


demand complete and reli- 
able news in regard to in- 


vestment securities and 
authoritative opinion on 
market conditions. There 


is one newspaper that stands 
supreme in this field—The 
New York Evening Post. 


Alexander Dana Noyes 


the financial editor of the 
Evening Post for twenty-five 
years, holds a commanding 
position in this field. He is 
the author of “Forty Years 
of American Finance,” 
“Financial Chapters of the 
War,” “‘ The Free Coinage Catechism,” 
of which 2,000,000 copies were sold; 
numerous financial 
His preeminence in his 
profession led to his selection as the 
editor of the financial department of 
Scribner's Magazine. 


monographs on 
subjects, etc. 


Mr. Noyes’s daily editorial and 
his weekly summary in the Sat- 
urday issue of the Evening Post are 
authoritative and illuminating. » 


They show the trend of the markets 
here and abroad. The financial and 
commercial and _ statistics are 
complete and accurate, prepared by 
experts. In fact, these departments 
are the most comprehensive appearing 
in any daily newspaper in this country. 


news 


Every Saturday 


The New York 


Evening Post 


prints a Financial Supplement, which 
contains a complete review and analy- 
sis of the happenings of the week, 
including Saturday’s business and im- 
portant dispatches from all financial 
centres, both domestic and foreign. 


This Saturday issue is delivered 
Monday morning as far West and 
South as St. Paul, Minneapolis, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; New Orleans, and Tampa, 
Fla. It has thousands of readers all 
over this great territory. 


The price of the Saturday issue of the 
Evening Post is $2.50 a year, but the 
publishers offer a special six months, 
introductory subscription for $1.09. 


Fill in the coupon below and send it 
to-day enclosing, (mem meee meee mee ee ee 
a P. O. Money / L 
Order, stamps, To 


The New York 
Evening Post 
Enclosed is $1.00 for special 
six months introductory sub- 
Pi scription to the Saturday Supple- 
/ _— of The New York Evening 


ost. 


bill in a 
registered 


letter. / 


or a_ dollar 7 
/ 


Send to 


Yearly price $2.50. 
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MEN WHO ARE 
WINNING THE WAR 
(Continued from pare 134) 


story told me by his father. ‘Mr. Morgan 
had instructed him to purchase the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. I told him 
one day, if Morgan is buying the stock, I 
think I will invest my little savings in it 
too, to which he replied: ‘Father, if 
you do, I will never speak to you again. 
Mr. Morgan has given me his confidence, 
and if through my knowledge of his inten- 
tion to secure control of the road, he has 
competitors in the field, even on a small 
scale, it would be betraying his confidence. 
I had rather give you the money than have 
you take advantage of my knowledge.’”’ 
Barney!—excuse me, Bernard—for he 
objects very seriously, to being called 
Jarney, and attributes this nickname to 


James R. Keene, with whom he became 
quite friendly while at Housmans. About 
the time that Baruch became a marked 


figure inthe financial world, Barney Barnato 
was the plunger of the universe. Keene 
christened them the ‘‘fwo Barneys” and 
the name stuck. Well then, Bernard 
Baruch is a tall man; when you look at 
him, keep your eyes traveling up until 
they have reached an elevation of 6 feet, 
4 inches, and you will see his iron gray 
hair. He has an athletic build, without a 
pound of superfluous flesh. He has not 
lost his great physical power and is able to 
take a 65-pound dumb-beil and hoist it with 
one hand over his head. His features are 
sharp and chin strong. He has a roman 
nose, gray eyes which evidence a keen sense 


of humor, together with a kindly cynicism | 


that is patently apparent. His clothes are 
well cut and of expensive material, but he 
wears them with a careless negligence that 
would indicate that in his opinion dress 
was of very little importance, 

His family ties are ideal. 
wife are devoted to each other. 
adore him. His relationship with his 
brothers is one of complete unity. His 
three children worship him. The servants of 
his household love him. This is instanced by 
astory of his ‘‘mammy.’’ Some years since, 
he and his father visited his birthplace in 
South Carolina. The doctor, who was in 
advance, espied an old negro woman working 
in the field, and thought he recognized her 
as the nurse of his children. So he called 
her—‘‘ Minerva,”’ she looked up, recognized 
the Doctor and came running forward, 
saying: ‘‘Lord sake if dar ain’t Doctor 
Baruch. How is you all, and whar is my 
‘Bunch.’”” “Bunch” being the nickname she 
had given Bernard when a boy. Just then, 
Bernard came up. ‘Thar is my child,” 
she exclaimed as she grabbed him. ‘Her 
child” asked her how she was getting along, 
and she told him mighty poorly. ‘‘My 
husband he done dead, and I ain’t struck 
no good white folks like you-all was since 
you left.””. Her “Bunch” purchased her a 
home and gave her an annuity sufficiently 
large to support her for the rest of her life. 

From friends I have learned that Mr. 
Baruch does a great deal of unostentatious 
philanthropy. He has entrusted most of 
this work to the hands of his wife. Mrs. 
Baruch is thoroughly in sympathy with her 
husband’s desires along philanthropic lines, 
and devotes a large portion of her time to 
charitable work. Among other things, they 
have built and endowed a hospital in their 
native city. He has given also a complete 
hydro-therapeutic outfit to Vanderbilt 
Clinic, and recently gave $50,000 to the Red 
Cross Fund. Mr. Baruch is fond of golf, 
but plays a very poor game, His principal 
pleasure is shooting ducks at his winter home 
in South Carolina. He is particularly fond 
of reading about the lives of great men. 
Napoleon is his hero and he now has a 
large collection of Napoleonano. 

Bernard M. Baruch, having risen to the 
top of the financial world by his keenness, 
intelligence and industry, is now devoting 
his life to the serving of his country, and 
will, after the war, utilize his means and 
energy for the betterment of his fellow-man. 


He and his 
His parents 


” 





FLAG-OF-MY-HEART | 


Epitor's Note. 
by Theodore F. 


prophecy. The poem was first read at the dedication of the 


In the light of recent events, the following verses, written fifteen years ago 
MacManus of Toledo, would seem to have been instinct with the spirit of 


McKinley Monument, but re- 


mained unknown except among the author's friends, until Mrs. Nina Stevens began recently 


to recite tt at 


meaning of the great 


now American Minister to Belgium. He 
the viston tt portrayed as vividly anda 
turn, was seconded by the man who laid the 

career, Samuel M. 
3 ‘Show me the man who wrote that poem.’ 
** Flag-of-My-Heart,”’ 


4 marshal themselves in orderly fashion. 
to write themselves.”’ 


will not ** Flag-of-My-Heart"™ 


Red Cross and other patriotic 
truggle in which the world ts engaged today. 


enthusiastically as the author 
foundation for Brand 
ledo. 
heard the verses recited, in his practical way, with admiration in his voice, 


Jones, former mayor of T¢ 


Toledo. It voices the hidden 


By a strange coincidence, 


gatherings in 


the man who first read, admired and corrected the form of the poem, was Brand Whitlock, 
was godfather to *‘ Flag-of-My-Heart" and sau 


His admiration, in 
Whitlock’'s diplomati 
The late Senator Hanna, when he first 
laconically said, 


In speaking of the occasion which preduced 


Mr. MacManus said recently, that though he sat down cold,‘ suffering 
EY from one of those dry and arid periods that come to all of us, the words immediately began to 
It was a mechanical performance; the verses seemed 
In the great struggle to free humanity from the bondage of autocracy, 
be an inspiration? 


¢ 
Am I better man than my brother—my brother beyond the sea; 
Be he serf or slave, or prince or knave, am I better man than he? 


Because of a bit of bunting, because of its power and place 
Shall I hold in scorn, as lesser-born, the man of alien race? 


He came from the womb of woman; he came from the self-same clay 


In the sight of God, be he king or clod, 


what will his birthplace weigh? 


O flag-of-my-heart, I love you! O beautiful field of blue, 
O shining stars and glorious bars, I pledge my soul to you! 


I wrap my love in your fluttering folds, and fling it to the wind; 
To the South and North, I send it forth, to the East and West in kind; 


To the lands that live in darkness, to the peoples sick with fear, 


From thy heart unfurled, to all the world, I make my message clear:— 


No better I than my brother; no better this land than thine; 
3ut under the stars and rippling bars, a gleam of hope divine; 


And we who herd in the cities, who barter our lives for wealth, 
Who fight for the power of a single hour, with sin, and scheme, and stealth— 


We who are all unworthy—we are blazing a path for you; 
And naught can stay the halcyon day when Earth shall be born anew! 


Be not afraid of our folly, be not dismayed at our greed; 


We are children yet, and mayhap forget the days of our direst need; 


, 


But our ’prentice hands are forging fast a chain of priceless worth, 
Whose links of gold shall bind and hold the nations of the earth. 


We are all unskilled in freedom, but our eyes begin to see 
Dawn faintly bright, the far-off light of new-found majesty. 


Have patience, O my brothers, have faith for a little while 


We shall learn at length that the truest strength is love that knows 


no guile. 


If we vaunted ourselves unduly , twas the pride of an eager youth 
Fired with zeal for the common weal, thrilled with a mighty truth. 


Out of the wreck of ages we snatched that truth sublime; 
It fires us still, and by God’s will, it shall, to the end of time! 


It sha'l lead and lift us upward, to a sterner strength of soul; 
It shall banish fear, and bring us near the freeman’s destined goal. 


It shall help to speed the coming of a world-democracy— 
From greed of pelf, from greed of self, it shall give us liberty! 


SNL LLL Ni uti HUHNE ATLL f i ASLPUNSIUEET " 


Tueopore F. MacManu 


MA UPANENHY TAT i i _— 


THE PATH TO DEATHLESS LIFE 


(Continued from page 135) 


certainty. And while we are all looking 
forward and planning for the good time to 
come, we know that the homecoming will 
not be for all. 


ANXIOUS TO HEAR FROM HOME 


“The oftener you write, the better. 
Letters from home make good reading under 
the shadow and to the thunder of the guns. 
And they’re read and again and again in 
the new-dug trench with Fritz throwing 
packages of hate in and around; and the 


| whistle and the whine and the roar of our 


own shells reassure us as they pass overhead 
on their way to send Fritz to Kingdom 
Come and other places. 

“Fritz is beaten but seems to have a 
fight or two left in him-yet. I hope to live 
to see the boys march through Berlin. 
Well, be of good courage, and know -that 
in very truth the Father Who is in Heaven, 
sitteth on His throne, and right will triumph 
and that right early! Know also, that He 
Who sees the sparrow’s fall, I know He 
watches me.” 


THE WORK IN THE TRENCHES 
In a letter written to a cousin, the young 
hero told of his desire to serve under his 
own flag. 
““May 7th. 
“It seems wrong not to be allowed to 
write of Heaven and Hell, after going 





through both and being mighty near to one | 
or the other. But even were we requested 
to do so, I doubt whether anything we could | 
write would convey any real meaning or | 
feeling. 

“It will be great to be serving under the 
Stars and Stripes. Still I am glad I did 
not wait for Uncle Sam to claim my services. 
It was a long eight months’, journey from 
Niagara to France and weary. But let me 
whisper in your ear, dear Cuz, it was not in 
vain.” 


In the trenches, Storey seized every op- 
portunity offered to write, and the letters 
sent to his parents are full of color. He 
tells, too, of the arrival of the American 
shield, and it is probable that he died 
wearing it over his heart. 


“May 2oth. 





“You can bet I was glad to have all the 
news in your letter. I can almost believe | 
that by shutting my eyes, and opening 
them ‘again, I would be in Summit Park. 
I saw a hospital train the other day hung 
with the Stars and Stripes. It was going up 
the line. It was thrilling to see them pass. 
The little American shield arrived safely. 
It was brought to me as I was sitting in one 
of Fritz’s old dugouts. Many thanks. I 
will ask permission to wear it the next time 
I go into action. I have been wearing a 
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little bow of red, white and blue that my 
old friend Van sent me.’ 


“May 22nd. 


Last time we were in action, we suffered 
a fierce bombardment from Fritz, whom we 
had driven from his strong line trenches, 
and we had dug ourselves in about 1,000 
yards back. 
all of one Sunday, and was almost a barrage 
during the morning. Well, high up in the 
sky, over our trench was an English 
meadow lark, and when the ‘straffing’ was at 
its fiercest, and shells were bursting by the 
thousands, all over the place, this lark was 
pouring out its soul in song. It sounded 


The shelling we received lasted 


’ 


like a message from above.’ 


“June 4th. 

“You would smile could you see me sit- 
ting here writing. I am sitting on the top 
step of my dugout, and my table is the 
blanket Every 
now and again, the jar of a shell causes my 
pen to register like the needle in one of 
those instruments which record earthquakes. 


which serves as the door. 


Time, the forenoon of a bright, sunny day 
in France. The folks in Albany will be 
sound asleep yet, and the sun only just 
shows over the hills of Rensselaer. I wish 
I could tell you the strength and inspiration 
I get from the letters my dear ones send. 
They are food and tonic to my soul. Thanks 
for the photographs. It hard to 
entertain any thoughts of not seeing them 
again. So we don’t. 


seems 


SHELLS NO LONGER COUNT 

“It took me three weeks to recover from 
my baptism of fire, but now a shell does not 
worry me as before. The very first shell I 
saw explode killed a man six feet in front of 
me and threw me about ten feet. But I 
am used to them now, and when one hits, 
it does not necessarily increase my blood 
I have the bullet for Miss B. 
I took a clip of them from a poor devil of a 
German who was lying badly wounded in a 
shell hole near his own support line. I did 
the ‘Good Samaritan’ act for his benefit and 
after we passed he crawled from the shell 
hole and made for his rifle with this clip of 
shells in his hand. 


pressure. 


’ 


Luckily we saw him.’ 

So read the letters of one who has given 
all that man has to give for man, spiritually 
and physically. Somewhere among the 
thousands of fresh, rude graves that dot 
the face of France and Flanders lies the 
torn body of Creighton R. Storey, Jr., whose 
message and passing should give to his 
country a heritage too rich to estimate, a 
pride great enough to shame the war kings 
of all eternity. 


THREE YEARS OF WAR 
(Continued from page 112) 


and the German fleet’s sally from port met 
with decisive defeat in the great naval Battle 
of the Skagerak. The submarine warfare 
continued, but still with some slight regard 
to international law. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1917 
ww THE campaign of 1917, Germany, hav- 
“ing failed to reach a decision on land, 
staked everything on ruthless submarine 
war. Her armies practically everywhere 
stood on the defensive while her submarines 
ran amuck among the shipping of the world 
in an effort to starve out England and crip- 
ple the supplying of the Allied armies. To 
do this she faced the certainty of bringing in 
the United States, and American troops are 
now in France as a result. It was a policy 
of desperation. After three years of war 
Germany finds the British Armies. still 
pounding stubbornly away at her lines, 
France undefeated, the reorganized Russian 
armies once more on the offensive, the hope 
of a separate peace with revolutionary Rus- 
sia vain, America raising armies that will 
number millions for the campaign of 1918— 
it amounts almost to the world in arms 
against Germany. No wonder recent politi- 
cal events indicate that the German people 
see the handwriting on the wall. 
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To Pipe Lovers—and Their Sweethearts and Wives 


(Pat. App'd for) 
Trade Vark 





The New and Perfect Pipe—The Pipe of Peace, Comfort, Fidelity — Never fails 


A [ _ 
Le Reve 





| Cleaned With the Match You Light It 
With. Any Little Sliver, or a Stick or 
Splinter keeps the Pipe Clean 
















“Dreamland” Special, model 


\, as illus., Sterling $5.00; 
Rolled Gold $6.00; 14 K. Gold 
$12.50 each. 


All popular shapes, and of first When smoking, the opening in ‘‘Dreamland”’ band 
choice old Italian briar. Dark | . a 
high polish withhand-finished | is at top of stem. To clean, turn band round to 
connect with opening at the bottom. ‘Then one 
| punch with a match, or a toothpick, or any little 
| sliver, and the business is done! Can you beat 
| it? When not in use, keep the openings con- 
| nected, and bitter accumulations will dry up. 
Such accumulations of bitter juice can also be 





Model “As ite * Sterling blown out through the openings. This pipe 
$5.00; 14K. Geoid ‘$5.00 each. | can be kept sweet, clean and wholesome 
ished Gite. A bigh-cless. all the time, and all you need’s the match 





you light it with. 





The Le Réve, Khaki and Shamrock specials, as illustrated, are sold by mail only, and 
forwarded prepaid on receipt of price. Money will be refunded in each instance where pipe 
A popular fine French briarin fails to please, if returned to us within three days after receipt of same. In ordering, state 


SE eed aes od.2g clearly the mame of pipe wanted, the shape desired, and whether mounting shall be sterling 
each. .; " . ‘ -K " 4 
SE silver, rolled gold, or 14-K solid gold. 


All pleasing. 


If You Want to Please the Men Folks Buy a Dreamland Pipe 


If you are a smoker smoke a DREAMLAND pipe. You do not have to have a cleaner or look for a broom straw. 
This pipe is a world beater, and yu CLEAN IT WITH THE. MATCH YOU LIGHT IT WITH. 


DREAMLAND PIPE CORPORATION 501, 5th Avenue, New York 








Advertised Goods Are Lower-Priced Goods 








“The average man hears talk every day about the millions and millions spent for advertising and he finally gets the notion that some- 
how or other the buyer has got to pay for it,” said President Alan C. Reiley, of the Association of National Advertisers, recently. 

“At first glance, and to the man who has not really studied the subject, this argument may appear logical. The only trouble with the 
logic is that it does not square with the facts. 

‘“‘T wonder if the average man ever stops to realize that those millions spent in advertising sell hundreds of millions’ worth of goods—goods 
that could never be sold so cheaply in any other way. And it is this immense saving in selling cost that helps to make the goods lower-priced. 


“*Nfillions spent for advertising’ sounds big, but ‘hundreds of give you the figures for two of the most famous automobile builders 
millions’ worth of goods sold by advertising’ makes the actual amount in the country. One is 2%; the other is 3% for advertising. Also 


spent for advertising look small. two of the leading tire manufacturers; one spends 2%; the other 2%. 
“For example, the advertising of one of the leading paint manu- And all four rank among the biggest advertisers in the country. 
facturers of the country averages 3'3;% of their total sales. In other “These figures are authentic, and when you consider the enor- 


words, for every dollar’s worth of paint they sell, they spend only mous volume of the automobile and tire business you will see 
314 cents in advertising. This is about equivalent to the price of that the small percentages are ample to provide for the wonderful 
a postage stamp and a cent’s worth of paper for every dollar’s worth publicity. 

of goods sold. Another big paint and varnish manufacturer spends : 
only from 3% to 44%. 


““And then we come to the big department stores—where at one 
: time or another every buyer buys. You can see them fairly eating 
“Next taking clothing. We have obtained figures concerning up the newspapers with their big spreads. But if you expect to find 
two of the biggest clothing manufacturers in the country. One spends _ big percentage figures here, again you will be agreeably disappointed. 
only 114%; the other only 2%. An equally prominent shoe manu- The figures secured by the Association of National Advertisers 





facturer spends only 112%. show that the average department store’s advertising does not cost 
‘‘Now take one of the most popular luxuries in the world— more than 3% of its total business. 

candy. One of the best known candy makers in the country, and one “The fact is that the great majority of all nationally-advertised 

of the biggest advertisers, spends only 5%. articles—articles which are familiarly known in every home in the 


“Then take the big automobile and tire manufacturers with their country, which are famous for their quality as well as their immense 
full page and double page spreads. You will be surprised when I distribution—belong in the 5% or under class. 


“And let this final point be remembered. Even if this advertising represented a direct advance on what the buyer would otherwise 
have to pay, this would make little difference in the price of the goods. But it does not. And why not? 

“ Because advertising is the most efficient method of marketing ever developed by business enterprise—therefore its effect is to decrease and 
not to increase the sum total of selling cost.” 

It costs less to sell goods with advertising than to sell them without advertising. L e slie’s 

Good advertising always reduces the cost of selling. So you get better values because of advertising. Mlustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 

































Quality makes P. A. 


the best partner you 
ever met on smoke trails! 


You can hand out the pal-grip on that and look your 
man square in the eyes and know you are saying some- 
thing a//-right! For Prince Albert is a regular gee-wiz-z- 
z-ard of a smoke any way you hook-up your puff-motor to 
it—always on the job and geared to do sixty, down to 4 
purr-jog under the apple trees, according to your smoke- 
humor! That’s because P. A. has the quality! We prefer 
to give quality rather than coupons or premiums! 
And smokers certainly realize what that means! 





You're all-fired glad you’re a smoking man when you 
get under P. A.’s flavor and fragrance and coolness—as 
fine a layout of tobacco quality for generating jimmy pipe 
and cigarette makin’s joy as you can imagine! For 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


tips you quick you’re in right! And, you smoke away and 
whistle between puffs because it tastes so 00d; because 
it won't, it can’t bite, no matter how much or how hard 
you go toit! Bite and parch are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process ! 


Get into your smoke-system that quality pipe or cigarette 
happiness that Prince Albert so lavishly spreads among its 
followers. Fire-up some P. A. while your spirit-feels-the- 
spurt and get a personal howdy-do to the tobacco that men 
all over the civilized world have adopted as the smoke- 
standard ! 


For, Prince Albert caps-the-contentment-climax, doling 
out per-puff tobacco-treats that you or any other man never 
did quite realize could be served up to a keen smokeappetite ! 


Prince Albert is to be had everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy 
” red bags and tidy red tins, handsome pound and half-pound 
. tin humidors—and—in that clever, practical pound crystal- 
glass humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 














